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@ America must be made safe for . . . 
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Differences of Opinion 


oe ABRAHAM went before Jehovah to 
plead for the city of Sodom, we may as- 
sume he tried to learn something of the actual 
conditions in the ancient community. What 
did he see? Undoubtedly he saw iniquity in 
high places and moral laxity among the 
masses. But did he not also see mothers clutch- 
ing babies to their breasts with the same love 
he saw in his wife, Sarah? Would he not hear 
the laughter of little children at play in the 
streets? Were there not young people who, in 
the springtime of their lives, were dreaming 
their dreams of the home that was to be? 
Would he not witness men hard at labor under 
the hot oriental sun toiling to feed and clothe 
loved ones in the home? It is clear that Abra- 
ham saw enough goodness to lead him to ask 
Jehovah to spare the city for the few righteous 
that were in it. 

When Abraham sought to help the people 
of Sodom, he wasn’t bespeaking God’s mercy 
for himself or his own. The Sodomites were 
different from him in many respects. The 
Sodomites had moral standards that were not 
his standards. Their tribe was not his tribe, 
their religious beliefs were not his religious 
beliefs, their customs were not his customs, 
nor was their god his God. Yet he reached 
across all these differences, on the bridge of 
love of mankind, to try to lend a helping hand. 
And he did it with no compromise of his own 
religious convictions. 

America may be likened to a nation of 
Sodoms. We may not be as wicked as these 





wayward people, but we do represent amaz- 
ing differences in our nation. We have repre- 
sentatives of every race, religion, and nation- 
ality in the world within our boundary lines. 
If democracy is to survive we must learn to 
practice attitudes of good will, understanding, 
and cooperation in areas of common civic con- 
cern. 

America must be made safe for differ- 
ences of opinion, or we will become the victims 
of the hate hucksters and all go down to de- 
feat. Bigotry and prejudice are not only in- 
consistent with our profession of faith in 
democracy, they are also a repudiation of the 
teachings of the Scriptures. We may disagree 
with our neighbor and seek to change his point 
of view, but it is never right to harbor hate 
toward a fellow creature of God simply be- 
cause of his difference in religion, race, nation- 
ality background, or economic status. 


I: IS SIGNIFICANT that Sodom perished even 
though some of its citizens were righteous. 
A nation’s people rise or fall together. Hate, 
like disease germs, is no respecter of either 
creed or color lines. Against the cry of the 
bigot we hear the voice of our Lord, “Thou 
shalt love.” Across the United States and all 
the nations of the world there is tragic need 
in this hour for more Abrahams, more bridge 
builders, men who will be unswervingly loyal 
to their God-given faith and convictions, men 
who will give to their fellow men the same 
rights and dignities they desire for themselves. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG 


Former Moderator of the General Assembly 
Los Angeles, California 
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Four score and seven years ago next 
January 1, President Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation—a 
fact of which we are reminded by the 
observance of Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
ary 20-27. In this issue, the cover illustra- 
tion, the article titled “The Four Equali- 
ties,” and the editorial by Dr. William 
Lindsay Young, on the opposite page, 
are in recognition of Brotherhood Week. 
Dr. Young, who wrote “Differences of 
Opinion,” is a former Moderator, and is 
now executive director for the Southern 
California-Arizona region of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


In “The Four Equalities” (page 8) Dr. 
G. Lake Imes puts his finger squarely 
on the nub of a much discussed question: 
“To most people 
equality . . . implies 
the removal of all bar- 
riers, the erasing of 
all distinctions, and 
the denial of all selec- 
tive preferences. .. . 
But experience reveals 
that equality, like its 
companion, freedom, 
exists in four modes—the equality which 
God gives, the equality which the State 
gives, the equality which a man wins for 
himself, and the equality which one man 
bestows on another. . . . The trouble is 
caused by making this fourth equality to 
embrace the other three.” 

For twenty-five years, Dr. Imes was a 
member of the staff of Tuskegee Institute, 
as assistant to the principal and later sec- 
retary of the Institute. He worked in close 
association with such men as Booker T. 
Washington and George Washington 
Carver. At present, he is a field repre- 
sentative for both the Board of National 
Missions and the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 


We owe the Reverend Paul Jesse 
Baird a vote of thanks for consenting to 
give the “Baird’s eye” view of his father, 
Moderator Jesse H. Baird, found in “Fam- 
ily Album” (page 28). The younger Rev- 
erend Mr. Baird has followed in the foot- 
steps of his father with more exactitude 
than customarily happens; his first pastor- 
ate was Rexford, Idaho, where the Mod- 
erator began his preaching career twenty- 
five years before. Some of the same 
women who gave his mother a baby shower 
before he was born honored his wife, 
Charlotte, before the birth of their first 
child, Susan Louise. The Paul Bairds, now 
four, live in Lexington, Nebraska, where 
Mr. Baird is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. He reports, “the big bliz- 
zards and the New Life Movement have 
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both been striking the country with equal 
force” out that way recently. 


Have you ever stopped to think how 
much attention is given in this world to 
“women’s interests” and “men’s interests”’? 
It is reassuring to note that the call to 
Christian service makes no distinction be- 
tween sexes. It matters little whether 
Church leaders are business men or home- 
makers. The important thing is that they 
are able and willing to serve. The Church 
is a great cooperative venture wherein 
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members are primarily Christians, only 
secondarily men and women. 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is happy to an- 
nounce the appointment, by the Modera- 
tor, of three women to its board of direc- 
tors. They are: Mrs. William A. Hastings, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mrs. Albert G. 
Parker, Hanover, Indiana, and Mrs. Al- 
bert D. Frost, Columbus, Ohio. 

During P.L.’s first year of operations, 
Mrs. Hastings served as vice-chairman 
and non-voting member of the board. An 
ordained elder of the Christ Presbyterian 
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OUR MISSIONARIES HAVE NOT LEFT CHINA 


So far we are in touch with 60 out of 61 orphanages and 
we are able to drop funds by plane to the 61st although 
we can not hear from that orphanage. Hunger is tragic, 
children’s needs pitiful and the suffering of refugees ap- 
palling. A child can be adopted for $10.00 a month 
pledge and the name, address, picture will be furnished 
the contributor. Correspondence with the child is in- 
vited. A hungry child can be fed for a month for $5.00. 
CCF emphasizes Christian instruction in all of its or- 

hanages in China, Burma, the Philippines, Korea and 
— 

For information address: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, Inc. Richmond 4, Va, 

















Enjoy Refreshing New Meaning 
From Familiar Passages 
% All scripture is inspired by God and? 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for 
training in righteousness, *’ that the man of God may be 
complete, equipped for every good work. = 2 tim 3:16-17 


— taken from 
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. wrote a pastor from Florida. “It meets the needs 
of the average church better than anything I have 
seen. It retains the real values of old hymnology 
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Church of Madison, she is widely known 
for her volunteer work in educational and 
religious fields. From 1943 to 1946 she 
served as president of 
the National Congress 
of Parents and Teach- 
ers; she previously 
headed the Wisconsin 
State P-TA. Besides 
being a member of the 
National Board of 
Christian Education 
and the National 
Board of the United Council of Church 
Women, she is a member of the Wisconsin 
joint committee on education and the 
Presbyterian Student Center Foundation 
at the University of Wisconsin. During 
the San Francisco Conference she served 
as a consultant to the U. S. Delegation. 

Mrs. Frost is remembered by readers of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE as one of the contrib- 
utors to “The Church and Politics” which 
appeared in the Dec. 
Ir issue. A resident 
of Columbus, Ohio, 
and a Wooster grad- 
uate, she serves as a 
trustee for the Col- 
lege of Wooster. She 
has served as a mem- 
ber of the General 
Council of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., and also on the 
Board of National Missions. 

The by-line of Katherine McAfee 

Parker has also appeared in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, under the article “Postmarked Eu- 
rope and Asia” (March 
27, 1948) describing 
a project of the Com- 
mittee of Women’s 
Work of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. 
As chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. 
Parker has developed 
a warm interest in 
church leaders and women of other lands. 
She is a member of the National Board of 
the United Council of Church Women, 
and is a past president of the synodical 
of Indiana. Her husband, Albert G. Parker, 
is the president of Hanover College. 


























The Cover is a reprint of a lithograph 
by Tom Curr, produced by the Providence 
Lithograph Company. 


The Next Issue will include special 
devotional features marking the beginning 
of Lent. The story of men whose church 
is the sloping desks of “ships that plow 
the sea” will be found in an article by 
Clifford M. Drury about the two Presby- 
terians who serve as Fleet Chaplains of 
the Atlantic and Pacific fleet, respectively. 
In this issue also P.L. interviews Ferenc 
Nagy, former premier of Hungary and 
author of The Struggle Behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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God’s 


A MODERN EVANGELIST has said that it 
is not faith in God’s power that se- 
cures his blessings, but faith in his love 
for us, in his willingness to help us. It 
is God’s willingness to come to our aid 
that is doubted today. Yet the Gospel 
narratives about Jesus are filled with ex- 
amples of the love of God in action. Those 
who know that same Jesus will have no 
doubt about his eagerness to help and 
heal today. 

A woman asked such a minister if he 
thought they should ask God to cure her 
husband's heart condition. “Oh, yes,” he 
answered without a moment’s hesitation. 
His joyous “Oh, yes” was reminiscent of 
Jesus’s answer to that leper who came to 
him saying: “If you are willing, you are 
able to cleanse me.” The Master answered, 
just as promptly: “I am _ willing, be 
cleansed.” And he was. (Mark 1:40-41, 
Weymouth.) 

In these days many people have grave 
doubts about the love of God. They can- 
not reconcile love, as we understand 
love, with unanswered prayers in their 
own lives and with all the suffering ramp- 
ant in the world. How can God be loving 
and let such suffering continue? 


iF IS TRUE that sometimes we knock for 
a very long time, until our knuckles are 
bloody and our hearts are sore, and God 
does not seem to respond to all. The 
doors and windows of heaven seem shut 
against us. Many explanations for that 
experience might be advanced, but none 
of them would satisfy us. It is part of 
God’s mysterious inscrutability. God, be- 
ing God, must be beyond the complete 
understanding of our finite minds. Yet it 
is still true that if we persist in knocking, 
we shall find an end of knocking, as Christ 
promised us, and the door will be opened. 

I know a family who had such an ex- 
perience. For a year and a half a hus- 
band and wife prayed that God would 
raise the wife from her bed of invalidism. 
There seemed to be no response, and the 
young woman was making little progress. 
Then, there came a day when, utterly 
worn out with knocking, she prayed: “All 
right, Lord, if you want me to be an 
invalid for the rest of my life, I give in. 
You decide. I want you and your presence 
and peace even more than I want health.” 
And Jesus responded to her almost as 
promptly as he did to the leper so long 
ago. That night she had an amazing ex- 
perience of her Lord standing by her bed, 





Love 


assuring her that she would he all right. 
From that hour she began to mend. 

Because of such incidents and because 
of a long series of experiences of Christ’s 
practical help and sustaining power in my 
own life, I have no doubt about the love 
of God for you and me. Nor is it a love 
interested solely in our spiritual welfare. 
God’s will for us is wholeness—mental, 
physical, and spiritual health. Christ died 
that we might be free. How can we doubt 
a love like that? What greater proof could 
we have? Indeed, “we know what love is 
by this, that he laid down his life for us.” 
(I John 3:16, Moffatt.) 

It may be that we are so accustomed to 
the fact of the Cross that we do not apply 
to it the same common-sense reasoning we 
use in other areas. For example, we never 
doubt the good will of our family physi- 
cian. When any member of our family 
falls ill, we know that the doctor will do 
everything he can to see that one cured. 
We could never believe that he would de- 
liberately withhold any healing agent of 
which he knew. Can we actually attribute 
less good will to our Heavenly Father? 
We know he has all power. Can we be- 
lieve he would deliberately withhold it? 
Surely we can trust God’s love at least 
as much as we trust that of our family 
doctor. 

Are you sorely in need of God’s help, 
yet wondering whether his is the kind of 
love that will stoop to your need? Listen 
to the ringing testimony of the writer of 
Romans: “The God who did not spare his 
own Son, but gave him up for us all, surely 
he will give us everything else besides!” 
(Romans 8:32, Moffatt.) Of course he 
will! You can trust a love like that. 


Daily Scripture Readings 


I. God’s Love for Us. 
A. It is everlasting: 
ist day: Jer. 31:3; Roman 8:35-39 
B. It is a seeking love: 
2nd day: Hos. 11:4; I John 4:19 
3rd day: Jude 2: Deut. 7:7, 8 
C. It is the greatest love: 
4th day: John 15:13: I John 4:10 


sth day: I John 3:1: I John 4:9 
6th day: Eph. 3:19: I John 4:16 
D. It is a tender love: 


7th day: Ps. 145:8, 9; Ps. 34:8 
8th day: Ps. 86:5; Ps. roo:s 
oth day: Matt. 9:36; Matt. 15:32; Luke 
7:13 
II. Our Love for God. 
roth day: Eph. 6:24; Romans 8:28 
11th day; I John 2:15; I John 4:12 
12th day: I John 5:3; I John 2:5; If John 
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13th day: I John 5:1; John 21:15-17 
14th day: Luke 11:42; Ps. 91:14 


—PETER MARSHALL 
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Just a few hours before sending the 
feature articles of this issue to press on 
January 25, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE heard the 
report—the Reverend Peter Marshall 
died suddenly of a heart attack. Just the 
day before, he had graciously accepted 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s invitation to con- 
tribute “Meditations” twice a month in 
alternate months throughout the entire 
year. The devotional column “God’s Love” 
came to the desk of the editors on the 
day that he died. Although it was sched- 
uled for a later issue, we have printed it 
on page 5. This message is a form of real 
evidence that Peter Marshall still lives. 

—TuHE EpitTors 


« May we express our satisfaction in 
your beginning in the last number of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, the meditations by 
Dr. Marshall. 

We have taken the magazine since its 
beginning, and have enjoyed it, and as 
Presbyterians have been proud of it, but 
we have always missed the spiritual note 
—some food for the soul. It seems to us 
that every Christian magazine should 
have such in every issue. ... 

—Mr. AND Mrs. Q. C. WEBSTER 
Brawley, California 


« Have enjoyed PRESBYTERIAN LIFE since 
its inception and am now particularly 
glad to see “Meditations” added to the 
text. As a reader of The Presbyterian for 
many, many years, the biblical, spiritual 
atmosphere seemed to be lacking until 
this new item has been added... . 

—C. G. Grove 

Chicago, Illinois 


N. E. Thomas vs. Presbyter 

« We have been invited to contribute to 
the Sounding Board in answer to N. E. 
Thomas’ article, “I Don’t Go to Church” 
(P.L., Jan. 8). While I think Presbyter 
gave a very convincing reply to Mr. 
Thomas, I don’t believe he struck the 
heart of the matter. ... 

In glancing quickly down through the 
paragraphs of Mr. Thomas’ defense of 
himself as a non-churchgoing individual, 
one is struck by the number of times the 
pronoun “I” occurs. Christianity, above 
all things, is not a selfish way of life. ... 

If Mr. Thomas would stop defending 
his own way of life and begin thinking 
about the effect it has on others, partic- 
ularly his wife and children, I don’t be- 
lieve it would take him long to make up 
his mind to join them in their church- 
going. Mr. Thomas is as fundamentally 
Christian as any of us, but he likes to 
think he is different. So many of us do 
that: we dream about ourselves as living 
in insular security and forget that the 
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standard shelter for all human souls is 
the glass house.—Mrs. B. V. McDouGALL 
Tucson, Arizona 


« The idea of leading the “good life” in 
my opinion is certainly over-emphasized 
in the article “Thomas Should Be in 
Church.” Granted that this is very im- 
portant, but are not other things of even 
greater importance? 

I believe we stress too much what a 
person gets out of going to church, and 
therefore, neglect to mention what a per- 
son gives. A person gives of himself when 
he worships God. Worshipping God should 
be the real reason for attending church, 
and the idea that the more you put into 
something the more you get out of it is 
just as true in the Church as anywhere 
else. By not participating in the worship- 
ping of the Lord of Universe, but remain- 
ing a spectator, we lose most of the value 
of church attendance. 

Mr. Thomas forces the mind to think 
immediately of the Pharisee. Has Mr. 
Thomas considered what kind of a world 
he would be living in if it were not for 
the influence of the Church, poor as it 
sometimes is? —VIRGINIA NEWKIRK 

Orange, California 


« It seems to me that the Presbyter in 
his response to N. E. Thomas has not men- 
tioned the essential reason for going to 
church. We go to render adoration and 
worship to Almighty God—not to gain 
spiritual benefit to ourselves. The latter 
will of necessity follow, but should not be 
the motive of attendance, which is an 
outward act of allegiance—the duty of 
man to his God. 

The Protestant churches too often fail 
to stress the atmosphere of worship in 
their services, which is perhaps one reason 
why our churches are not fuller. 

—A PRESBYTERIAN LAYMAN 


« ...I1 would say that the “embarrassed 
emissaries” of the church membership 
drive committee that friend Thomas men- 
tioned, who had called on him to find out 
why he did not join some church, were 
not properly coached... . 

With such hard-shelled, unthinking pros- 
pects as friend Thomas, it is not wise or 
necessary to present and dwell on the 
major religious and spiritual appeal... . 
The preferred approach in such cases 
should be along social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic lines. ... 

If I were asked why friend Thomas did 
not go to church, my answer would be in 
the parlance of the market place, some- 
thing that he understands. As he has 
elected to accept for himself and family 
the continued economic, social, and cul- 


tural benefits resulting from the establish- 
ment and maintenance of churches in his 
community, without giving of his time in 
their support, he may be classified as a 
self-confessed chiseler. Our good friend 
is making his home in a law-abiding re- 
ligious community and thoughtlessly ex- 
pects it to remain so and be maintained 
by others. He must realize that the value 
of his home is governed by and dependent 
upon the effectiveness of the moral forces 
striving to keep out the influences which 
would be the cause of a material reduc- 

tion in the cash value of his home. ... 
Chances are most promising that the 
business and social organizations of which 
he is a member are not run to his liking. 
If the church of his choice is in that class, 
why does he not join and assist in making 
it better and stronger in his community? 
Maintaining the economic and intrinsic 
value of his home and continuing the clean 
moral atmosphere of the community 
should be of sufficient import to prompt 
anyone having a wife and family to be- 
come aggressively interested in a church 
organization. ... —C. A. S. Howtetrt 
Collingswood, New Jersey 


« Presbyter has done a masterly job in 
deflating the reasons N. E. Thomas gives 
for not going to church. He omitted one 
point, probably because Thomas failed to 
mention it himself. I mention it because 
I know Thomas so well; in fact, I know 
him in several guises, both male and fe- 
male. 

In every guise Thomas is quick to de- 
nounce the hypocrisy of church members 
(as if being a non-member makes his own 
hypocrisies perfectly allowable), but he is 
very slow to acknowledge this point; that 
at least once, at the time he joined the 
church, every “hypocritical” church mem- 
ber has put himself in the position of ad- 
mitting publicly that he is a sinner in need 
of a savior. 

This is precisely what N. E. Thomas 
will never do, so this is fundamentally 
what keeps N. E. Thomas away from 
church. If he were to join now it would 
be at least a tacit admission that he is 
unworthy; that he is inadequate; even 
that he has been wrong. But N. E. Thomas 
is a man of pride and stubbornness . . . 
and that is exactly the admission that he 
cannot make. ... —Mrs. Mito A. MEEK 

Idana, Kansas 


« In the article “Thomas Belongs In 
Church,” Presbyter, I think, missed the 
main point that Thomas put forth him- 
self, proving that he definitely does be- 
long in church. I quote: “The only thing 
that I can bring to a church is a belief 
and a faith in a God and in Jesus Christ, 
his only Son, whose teachings prove that 
anything human and living is ultimately 
and irrevocably kin to anything else hu- 
man and living.” 

What more could anyone bring? Why 
must Thomas have proof that faith such 
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as he has must exist in others before he 
can go to church?... 

Thomas out of his own mouth has 
proved he needs church if only to give him 
the courage to go to church. 

—JoHN M. STRACHAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Church Subscribes for 800 
« Aided in a very substantial way by two 
friends of the church, our Session voted 
unanimously to subscribe for PResBy- 
TERIAN LiFe for a full year for all the 800 
families of Chevy Chase Presbyterian 
Church. Our minister, Dr. Hollister, was 
generous in his praise of the magazine and 
referred to its increasingly good quality. 
—WILBuR LaRoeg, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Bible Reading. Students? 

« You state (P.L., Jan. 22) “We have no 
way of knowing whether a college boy 
reading the Bible is typical or not—pos- 
sibly not.” 

Let me assure you it is typical in our 
Presbyterian, U.S.A., colleges. We require 
all our students to take at least six semes- 
ter hours of work in Bible—and a great 
many take additional electives. When we 
offered a new course in “Fundamental Be- 
liefs of Protestants,” expecting ten or 
fifteen to enroll, we were delighted to have 
seventy-one register. ... 

We at Hastings College require Bible 
study, out of our conviction that knowl- 
edge in this field is necessary to the edu- 
cation of the whole man. Lest we be 
accused of requiring Bible study just be- 
cause of a financial tie with the Church, 
let me cite a table. ... 

If the Presbyterian Church takes its 
mission seriously, it will soon begin to 
support its colleges somewhere near as 
well as do the Methodists, Lutherans, and 
Roman Catholics. 

—WILLIAM MARSHALL FRENCH 


President, Hastings College 
Hastings, Nebraska 


The table which President French in- 
cluded covered a period of six years. The 
figures indicated that the amount received 
for current college expenses from the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
and from Presbyterian churches was only 
slightly more than 2 per cent of the total 
college budget for the six years. 

—THE EbiTors 


Church and Politics (cont.) 

« The symposium in the December 11 
issue Of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is a very 
heartening evidence of social awareness 
and political intelligence within the church. 
The views expressed by the eight partici- 
pants are more complementary than con- 
tradictory. While every one of the writers 
expresses some slight difference in the 
amount and character of political activity 
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which the church should attempt, yet none 
of these seems ready to absolve the 
Church of definite responsibility in this 
sphere. The degrees of political involve- 
ment range from “educating the conscience 
and inspiring the will toward righteous- 
ness” to more definite dealing with issues, 
measures, and men in the actual arena of 
political struggle. 

These various phases of action are nec- 
essary aspects of our increasing political 
effectiveness. There is no way to separate 
our behavior as “Christians” and our be- 
havior as “citizens.” Government is the 
instrument of righteousness or of evil in 
the fulfillment of our common purposes 
and in preserving our common values. In 
this process the Church must be concerned 
both with the “propagation of principles 
which will guide men and women in all 
phases of life” and with the espousal and 
support of those men and measures that 
seem to increase the prospect of social 
righteousness in the everyday affairs of 
mankind. 

Through a carefully developed program 
of political enlightenment and through a 
vigorous emphasis upon the meaning of 
political responsibility, the Church might 
become the instrument for redeeming the 
institution of government from weakness, 
corruption, and irresponsible use of power. 

In doing this, the Church must and can 
remain “free.” The functions of criticism, 
protest, judgment, and positive action in 
promoting human justice cannot be avoided 
by that agency which stands in current 
history as the chief institutionalized em- 
bodiment of the divine will for human 
society. Our task is to try to discern more 
and more clearly the nature of God’s will 
and to use every instrument at our dis- 
posal for making that will effective in our 
common life. —FRANK T. WILSON 


Dean, Lincoln University 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


Visitation Follow-Up 

« My wife and I enjoy reading the Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire. I especially enjoyed the 
article in the January 8 issue about “Our 
New Life Movement” by George E. 
Sweazey. This is a step forward in reach- 
ing the people for Christ. 

Our church experienced this visitation 
last spring, and we are looking forward 
to another canvass. However, I person- 
ally feel that the Church as a whole is in 
error, in that we accept the new members 
in church fellowship and then forget them. 
We devised a plan before our visitation 
to contact each new member several times 
after the important step was taken, but it 
seems we have failed to continue the per- 
sonal contact which has resulted in non- 
attendance of many of the new members. 

This point was not brought out by Mr. 
Sweazey, but it seems as important as the 
first steps of the visitation program to me. 

—James W. THARP 
Kansas City, Missouri 





CHRISTIANITY 
AND COMMUNISM 


John C. Bennett 


“The scared rabbits who see a Com- 
munist under every bed will not like 
Dr. Bennett's balanced statement of the 
relationships of Christianity and Com- 
munism. The theoretical radicals will 
not be comforted either ... The issues 
ere clearly stated in this book. The 
author outlines the strategy of the church 
in offering alternatives to the communist 
enticements, and submits a policy for the 
church in facing this problem. This 
would make a good study book for local 
church groups.’’-—World Call $1.50 


YOUNG LAYMEN- 
YOUNG CHURCH 


John Oliver Nelson 


“Nelson has achieved the dream of a 
pastor in giving an accurate reflection of 
the perplexities of young adults who are 
nominally Christians and who are willing 
to consider a deeper draught from the 
Fountain of Living Waters ... If one 
wonders where to take hold in order to 
realize the vitality and relevance of 
Christian faith for post-high and post- 
college Christian laymen, let him reach 
for this book ... It ought to be required 
reading for everyone between 15 and 40 
and for all who plan with church groups 
of that age.’’—Presbyterian Outlook $1.75 
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By G. LAKE IMES 


i pes LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT lifted 
the concept of freedom out of vague 
generalities and gave it definition in four 
pregnant phrases—“Freedom of Religion,” 
“Freedom of Speech,” “Freedom from 
Fear,” and “Freedom from Want.” They 
have together become a part of the arsenal 
of democracy as dynamic as any weapons 
forged for the field of battle. 

Another concept in the ideology of 
democracy that awaits definition is that 
of equality. While almost universally ac- 
cepted in principle, it has nevertheless 
given rise to much confusion and often 
meets with resistance among those who 
stand in fear of its implications. But these 
concepts of freedom and equality taken 
together with fraternity make the triad 
which are generally regarded as the foun- 
dation stones of the democratic order of 
society. Though accepted in principle, the 
attempt to apply them in the practice of 
democratic living has developed a kind of 
thinking that is not only confused, but 
ofttimes inconsistent and even contra- 
dictory. Of the three, the idea of equality 
seems at this time to be the greatest stum- 
bling block in making the democratic way 
of life conform to the professions of its 
advocates. 

To most people equality is an all-em- 
bracing term. Its acceptance implies the 
removal of all barriers, the erasing of all 
distinctions, and the denial of all selective 
preferences. It is this sweeping inclusive- 
ness which so often provokes resistance, 
and there are many who accept equality 
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in principle who recognize serious difficul- 
ties when they come to apply it in prac- 
tice. 

In the popular mind equality is a single 
concept. But experience reveals that 
equality, like its companion, freedom, ex- 
ists in four modes—the equality which 
God gives, the equality which the State 
gives, the equality which a man wins for 
himself, and the equality which one man 
bestows on another. 


Made in God’s image 

The equality which God gives derives 
from the thesis that God has made man in 
his own image. This is the equality of a 
common pattern or design. Another such 
thesis is contained in the words of Paul 
the Apostle—‘And hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth. .” This is 
the equality of a common origin. A third 
thesis from the same source sets forth a 
universal salvation in a common Savior, 
which imputes the equality of a common 
need and a common destiny. 

Such equality, the equality which God 
gives rests not on the merit of the indi- 
vidual but in the design and purpose of 
the Creator of all men. So derived it is 
beyond the power of cancellation by any 
single man or set of men. Our western 
civilization accepts and cherishes this idea 
of the divine source of equality as funda- 
mental to our democratic tradition. 

The equality which the State gives, in 
our western concept of the State, is based 
on this same religious thesis. Our most 
cherished political document, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in its preamble, re- 


states it in the familiar words » “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident 

that all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among them the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Embodied by implication in our National 
Constitution, the Supreme Court has con- 
sistently upheld this thesis of equality, 
subsequently reaffirmed in amendments to 
the Constitution to make the Declaration 
more explicit. 

In pursuance of this principle the State 
bestows upon all within its jurisdiction 
equality before the law. It imposes upon 
them an equal obligation to bear arms in 
defense of the State. It requires them to 
support the State with their substance, 
assessing taxes to that end. It places in 
their hands the ballot to determine how 
and by whom they shall be governed. 

The familiar symbol of the equality 
which the State gives is the figure of Jus- 
tice blindfolded, that she shall know 
neither class, nor color, nor creed. This 
equality, says the State, cannot be abro- 
gated by any individual and is inviolable 
to any lesser jurisdiction. 

The equality which a man wins for him- 
self is the recognition of society based 
upon character and ability. By virtue of 
such attainments the individual wins gen- 
eral esteem and is accorded both public 
and private recognition among his peers 
independently of his origin, his possessions, 
his private opinions, or even of his per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies. 

He is thus ranked with others of like 
achievement in ungrudging acclaim. It is 
this equality that links the name of George 
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“Experience reveals that Equality, like its companion, Freedom, exists in four modes— 


the Equality which God gives, 


the Equality which the State gives, 


the Equality which a man wins for himself, 


the Equality which one bestows on another.’ 


Washington with that of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Booker T. Washington with that 
of Moses, of Gandhi with that of Con- 
fucius, of George Washington Carver with 
Thomas Edison, of Pushkin with Shake- 
speare. Individuals may question the right 
of another to this equality, but the voice 
of society drowns out their protest. For 
this equality society itself provides the 
opportunity and bestows the recognition, 
but its attainment is solely the work of the 
individual. This is what we mean by 
equality of opportunity. 


Social equality 

Personal equality—the equality which 
one person bestows upon another. Having 
designated the preceding equalities by 
their origin, the fourth may well be called 
“Personal equality” since it derives from 
the individual and is exercised according 
to his own will and pleasure. It is this 
equality that one man bestows upon an- 
other when he invites him into his home, 
when he asks him to sit at his table, 
when he bestows upon him his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. 

By these acts and others like them, men 
are constantly bestowing upon one another 
the accolade of equality. No man dare 
demand it of another; no man dare chal- 
lenge it; and no man dare violate it. It 
is peculiarly the right of the individual to 
bestow it where and when and upon whom 
he pleases, to withhold it as he-pleases, 
and to withdraw it for whatever cause he 
may elect. This is the real meaning of 
“social equality.” It is created neither by 
society nor the State. It is peculiarly and 
exclusively the gift of the individual. 
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Because of befuddled thinking this as- 
pect of equality has produced more con- 
fusion, more irritation, more agitation, 
and more violence in social relations than 
any other factor. The trouble is caused by 
making this fourth equality to embrace 
the other three. The equality which God 
gives, the equality which the State gives, 
the equality which a man wins for him- 
self, by their origin beyond the right of 
any man to deny to another. The equality 
of personal selection is beyond the right 
of any man to dictate to another. 

But there are persons who insist that 
only people satisfactory to themselves 
may benefit by the same accommodations, 
whether in a common carrier, at a pleas- 
ure resort, in a hotel, at a public concert, 
or in a public eating place. They also 
feel that they have the right to determine 
what associates others may have. 


Undemocratic practices 

They go further and conspire with oth- 
ers to decide just how far others may 
extend the privileges of selective equality. 
As a result we have seen within the frame- 
work of our democracy the establishment 
of laws and covenants which permit segre- 
gation and discrimination, and beyond 
these a wide variety of extra-legal, un- 
democratic practices in other areas, even 
to the point of excluding intending pur- 
chasers from shops and department stores. 

In all of this the ultimate argument for 
the denial of equality in all areas is the 
assumption that intermarriage is a neces- 
sary consequence of equality in any area. 
The error in this thinking is the failure 
to recognize that the right of personal 


selection already exercises a more effective 
social control than any laws can possibly 
produce. It ought to be obvious that the 
right to vote does not bestow the right to 
enter into any man’s home, and the right 
to earn a decent living in no way carries 
an invitation to dinner. It is a generally 
accepted axiom that we can be “brothers- 
in-Christ” without being “brothers-in-law.” 
The right of personal selection is extended 
beyond its legitimate area when a man 
undertakes to deny to another the equali- 
ties which originate beyond himself. 


Cornerstone of democracy 

These four equalities are fundamental 
to our democratic structure. We base our 
concept of the worth and dignity of hu- 
man personality upon the equality which 
God gives. The cornerstone of democratic 
government is the equality which the 
State gives. The opportunity of every 
man to win equality in the measure of his 
ability is the most widely cherished of our 
freedoms. The right to bestow equality by 
personal selection is the ultimate safe- 
ruard of family and fireside. 

These four equalities are the corollaries 
«f our cherished aspirations toward world 
brotherhood. Their recognition will go far 
toward removing the frictions which de- 
velop in translating the principles of de- 
mocracy into everyday living. Our fail- 
ures in doing so have made our western 
democracy suspect in all parts of the 
world. When we determine to make demo- 
cratic practice square with democratic 
professions, “The Four Equalities” will 
become as sacred as “The Four Free- 
doms.” 












The German Church 
Fights for Its Life 


By PAUL C. PAYNE 


Walls are rising, and there’s a new consecration in 
German Christians—but staggering obstacles remain. 


ype CASUAL TOURISTS who go on guided 
trips by train have a vantage point. 
They see the worst destruction, for the 
bombers hit the railroad stations first. 

Next on the casualty lists were the 
churches. We could understand why the 
Nazis would do such diabolical work—but 
why our own bombers? The answer given 
was, “The Nazis always used church tow- 
ers for sentries and sharpshooters and as- 
sumed that we did the same; so they 
always hit our churches, and we had to hit 
their churches hard.” But most bombs 
hit sanctuaries and left towers intact. So 
all through Germany, over waste lands of 
rubble, gaunt, solitary church steeples 
point to the sky like charred fingers. 

For people whose own houses and busi- 
ness have been destroyed, to rebuild these 
churches is a stupendous undertaking. 
Perhaps in the future lowly structures, 
very plain with every stone laid with one 
object, “utility,” in mind, will be centers 
of energy out of which the religious devo- 
tion of the German church will be poured 
into the streets and places of business. 
For the devotion is there, and it is very 
sacrificial and very real. Congregations, 
jam packing wet cellars and basements on 
Sundays and week nights for Bible study 
and prayer, are not composed of people 
lacking in devotion. 


Packed church 

The very large church at Bad Diirkheim 
was sardine-packed on a Tuesday night, 
and the pastor assured me that such 
crowds were by no means due to the fact 
that a visitor from America was to speak. 
In fact, there hadn’t been opportunity to 
make much of an announcement. 

The front half of the church was 
jammed with children seven to fourteen 
years old. They were beautiful children, 
flaxen-haired with large blue eyes. They 
looked and behaved like little angels. I 
thought, “I’d like to reach out and touch 
these children.” There was no disorder 
through the service which was too long. 

At its close I was literally mobbed by 
those eager children crowding forward, 
stretching out their hands. I wished I had 
ten hands and arms ten feet long. I never 
did get to clasp the hands of all those 
eager, smiling, little ones. I thought, “My 
talk must have been well received,” and 
then at that instant I knew they were not 
reaching out to me. I wasn’t a person, I 
was a symbol. I was the American church 
that had fed them and had sent them not 
enough but some warm clothes, without 
which many of those little tots wouldn't 
have lived through last winter. 

The devotion of church people in Cer- 
many is expressed in more than church at- 
tendance. Since the end of the war they 
have been repairing and rebuilding their 
churches with their own hands. With their 
homes and business places in ruins, they 
have put money and muscles to work on 
their churches with a generosity that 
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made me, an American church member, 
feel humble. How many of us back home, 
I wondered, would let our own roofs leak 
and let wind blow through our broken 
windows while we repaired our churches? 

A few months ago, however, the stroke 
of a pen by the military government put 
a stop to this rebuilding. The penstroke 
that crippled churches, schools, hospitals, 
and benevolent agencies was the signing 
of the order for the currency reform. 

The first effect of the new money was 
to bring consumer goods out of hiding. 
On a raw, drizzly morning in Frankfurt 
two months later, I saw crowds standing 
in the rain in front of “shack” shops which 
had been thrown up within the ruins of a 
large building. There they stood staring 
incredulously at displays of goods such as 
Germans had not seen since before the 
war. The moment the currency reform 
went into effect these commodities filled 
shelves and show windows formerly bare. 


No money for rebuilding 

But who could buy them? The reform 
had wiped out everybody’s money. By 
order of the military government, every- 
one had te exchange his old Reichsmarks 
at ten to one for the new Deutschemarks. 
It was hoped that this reform would prove 
in the long run to be a wise move. But 
when it took place last fall, every saw and 
hammer at work on churches and homes 
was laid down for lack of money to buy 
material and pay wages. The currency 
reform has completely upset the Restora- 
tion Fund timetable for Germany by tak- 
ing away the moneys the German Chris- 
tians had contributed at great sacrifice to 
rebuild their churches. I saw church after 
church in a dozen or more cities and 








towns where repairs had been started. Now 
all were silent and deserted. 

The parish of Rechtenbach, for instance, 
whose people were living in conditions un- 
usually frugal and bitter even for post- 
war Germany, was somehow managing to 
rebuild its church before the currency re- 
form. Now its pastor writes: “The money 
situation has recently moved the comple- 
tion of these plans to a great distance. 
Four hundred Protestants, most of whom 
are totally ruined, can bring no great 
offering for church rebuilding.” 

The Landau Church Frauenbund (Wom- 
en’s League) cared for women whose hus- 
bands had died or lost their jobs. Since 
the monetary reform, this benevolence 
has been discontinued. 

I saw rows of starving babies in the 
hospital at Speyer. The sad-faced nurse 
said, “The babies are dying of dyspepsia 
—they cannot live on the coarse food 
which is all we can provide for them now.” 

In a kindergarten in a village near the 
western border only three pupils were 
present. “This room was full,” the teacher 
said, “until the currency reform. Now the 
parents do not have the mark and a half 
(about forty-five cents) a week we charge 
for tuition and luncheons.” Instead of 
getting Christian training and the begin- 
nings of an education, the youngsters of 
that village are now running the streets. 

The Synod of the Palatinate, which 
maintains the orphanages, soldiers’ homes, 
hospitals, and relief work in southwestern 
Germany, lost so much of its funds 
through the reform that it had to borrow 
200,000 marks ($60,000) to pay the sala- 
ries of its staff. 

Hardest hit were the relief institutions 
into which the German people had poured 


who are suspicious of ERP relief cannot doubt that American Christians’ help stems from real compassion. 





their gifts most sacrificially; this was hit- 
ting the best Germans where it hurt most. 

In strengthening rather than destroying 
relief organizations, the Russians have 
been more shrewd than we. They exempted 
relief organizations from their currency 
reform by giving them mark for mark. It 
is true that the welfare program in the 
Eastern Zone is an agency for Communist 
propaganda, but no better propaganda for 
democracy exists than the church relief 
work in western Germany. 


Propaganda for democracy 

If the military government were to en- 
courage the Protestant relief agency, 
“Hilfswerk,” the Catholic “Caritas,” and 
the German “Red Cross,” the Germans 
would propagandize democracy for us. 

In the religious program one notes a 
significant absence of boys and young men 
even where churches are crowded. Some 
say it is because the war took the young 
men. “Germany has lost her young men.” 
Yet when you walk the streets you see 
thousands. The sidewalks are thick with 
them, but they are not in church. Ger- 
man pastors agreed, without exception, 
that their greatest need was for someone 
to show them how to reach boys and 
young men. One pastor said, “To the boys 
confirmation means graduation.” 

Curiously, one reason for the young 
men’s defection is the ghost of Martin 
Luther. German churches have interpreted 
the great reformer as teaching that the 
Church should not meddle in civic and 
social problems. “The powers that be are 
ordained of God” was taken as meaning 
that even the worst rulers must be obeyed, 
and many of the resistance groups stated 
that they suffered as much from the ten- 


German pastor’s wife measures out flour sent by Mennonites to American zone of occupation. Even Germans 
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sions in their own soul in going against 
Luther’s teaching as they did from the 
physical suffering in concentration camp. 
I remembered a young Nazi who studied 
at Cornell University in 1937. He attended 
church there and told the pastor, “The 
preachers in Germany do not preach as 
you do in America. They are not concerned 
with conditions in the social and economic 
and political life of the people. If German 
preachers preached as you do, things 
would be different in Germany.” 

Many of the pastors in postwar Ger- 
many, led by Martin Niemoller, are very 
much aware of this traditional lack in 
their ministry and are facing the Church 
toward its social responsibilities. And 
pastors are highly regarded except in cir- 
cles dominated by Communists or Nazis. 
An illustration of this is the experience of 
Pastor Eberhard of Lyons in France. Dur- 
ing the war, the Americans liberating the 
city were ready to attack. The Nazis had 
ordered all persons off the streets. Any 
caught out that afternoon would be shot. 
Pastor Eberhard and his wife had not 
learned of the order. She went to visit a 
hospital; he to make some parish calls. 

As Mrs. Eberhard left the hospital she 
was terrified by the sinister silence of the 
desolate streets. Store windows were 
boarded up. Some evil thing seemed to be 
in the air. She hurried home, repeating 
the Psalms to herself to keep from being 
overcome by panic. 

Pastor Eberhard was less fortunate. He 
was picked up by the troops with a group 
of others and lined up in front of a wall. 
The firing squad leveled their rifles, aimed 
and fired. Pastor Eberhard’s companions 
fell dead, but the trooper who aimed at 
the pastor had been a poor marksman. 
His bullet spattered against the wall by 
the pastor’s ear. Quickly Eberhard raised 
his arms and shouted the only German 
words he knew. “Jch bin Pfarrer” (I am 
a pastor). The men in the firing squad 
lowered their guns and released him. For- 
tunately for him they were from the 
Wehrmacht and not the S.S. They instinc- 
tively acted on the German tradition of 
respect for pastors. 

When Pastor Eberhard reached home he 
had a real story to tell his wife. But his 
experience gives us a hint as to the power 
which a revitalized German church can 
yet become in building a new, free Ger- 
many. The support and strengthening of 
the German churches is an essential con- 
tribution toward the peace of Europe. 

There are two ways to do this. The 
first is to give money through our Foreign 
Board to help rebuild and equip these 
churches and schools. Destitute as they 
are, they say, “To restore our churches is 
more important than physical relief.” 

Although I have been back in the 
United States for four months, I cannot 
yet sit before an American meal without 
a sense of shock. I still see the hungry 
faces. I see their eyes opened wide with 
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incredulity and amazement at our most 
common food. I see the look of horror 
on their faces at what we leave on our 
plates and throw into the garbage. We 
could feed Europe with what we scrape 
from our plates. One listens with a lump 
in his throat as they pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” They may not get it. 
They will not get enough in any case. 

On top of that, they are now living in 
stone cold houses this winter. Thinly clad, 
inadequately fed, their misery can be 
imagined only by those who have seen it 
and lived with it. Last winter at Landau 
they received nineteen tons of relief pack- 
ages. Yet from their own bare pantry 
shelves they collected twenty-three tons 
to share with refugees who were moved in 
from the Eastern Zone. 

Hungry, shivering little children with 
numb fingers and cold feet are trying to 
do their lessons and recite them in ice cold 
school rooms. They must have warm food 
ind clothes at once. Most cruel shortage 
is the shortage of shoes. Shoes sent for 
women should be size seven and a half 
or larger. There is desperate need for 
men’s clothes—any suits and overcoats 
that are clean and warm. Wool socks, 
stockings, mittens, and sweaters help make 
cold houses less unbearable. 

A large sum should be raised through 
the sacrificial meal. Once a week we are 
asked to eat as they eat. The meal will 
be unappetizing if it is like theirs. You'll 
take a look at the dry bread and thin 
soup, and you'll be tempted to say, “Aw, 
skip it! Let’s just do without one meal.” 

But don’t skip it. Sit down and eat it 
and think of them eating poorer food than 
this three times a day, seven days in the 
week, weeks on end. Join them for one 
meal each week. Pray for them before 
you eat. Send what you save to buy food 
and relief packages. During Lent observe 
the sacrificial meal, and bring what you 
have saved to your church as an Easter 
Offering. The Foreign Board will send it 
where it will do most good. 

Last Thanksgiving a young executive 
in an oil company sent in twenty dollars 
with the note, “We cut down our Thanks- 
giving dinner and are sending what we 
saved to feed hungry children.” And at 
Christmas he sent another check for the 
same amount. 

There is so much suffering in our world 
that we in America must now begin to 
share it—to enter into it, not merely to 
feed the hungry but for the sake of our 
own souls. We have our choice. We may 
enter into it voluntarily and redemptively, 
or we may continue to conduct our na- 
tional life like a veritable Belshazzar’s 
feast while our Christian brethren in Asia 
mix dirt in their food to give it bulk, and 
German children wake their parents with 
cries of hunger in the night. But as surely 
as we do this we shall sooner or later 
enter into their suffering involuntarily 
through the judgment of a moral universe. 
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Presbyterian Sacrificial Meal 


By BENJAMIN J. BUSH 


HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the 

United States of America has invested 
$3,000,000 in rebuilding Europe. This was 
not political money. It was Kingdom 
money. Since one would not paint one 
half of a picture, solve one half of a 
problem, or establish one half of a family, 
wise stewards of money and opportunity 
should not lay a foundation in Europe or 
elsewhere and not build thereon. 

How may we continue to meet the 
needs of peoples and churches beyond our 
borders? We cannot initiate another Res- 
toration Fund; we cannot add $1,000,000 
to our Board budgets, yet we need as a 
minimum $1,000,000 to carry forward 
what we began with the Restoration Fund. 

There is to be a united Protestant 
Church appeal, March nineteenth, known 
as “The One Great Hour.” A nation-wide 
radio hook-up will present the needs of 
our brethren around the world and call 
upon Christian people to make a special 
offering on Sunday, March twentieth. This 
will be a notable united church effort. In 
this we will join hands with millions of 
fellow Christians to benefit millions more 
who need our help. 

But before “The One Great Hour” had 
been initiated, our Presbyterian General 
Assembly, meeting in Seattle in 1948, en- 
dorsed a plan for a Sacrificia? Meal. This 
plan proposed that every Presbyterian 
family be urged to partake of a meager 
meal, one involving self-denial, once each 
week during the six weeks preceding 
Easter, and that the money thus saved 
during this period, beginning Wednesday, 
March second, be given to meet our world 
responsibility. Something of the spirit of 
Pentecost is already manifest in the prep- 
arations for this sacrificial meal. 

Many of us feel we must do more this 
Lenten season than merely open our purses 
a little wider. We must come closer to the 
hungry, the destitute, and despairing. This 
we can do by eating a meal such as they 
eat: a bowl of soup and a crust of bread. 
Even so, it will be the exception for us 
and the rule for them. He who knew God 
as he knew man emphasized in his teach- 
ing and life that the service of man is the 
praise of God. Abounding blessings such 
as ours bring peril and judgment unless 
they are shared. If our bounty is used to 
serve, men will come to respect and honor 
our philosophy, ideals, and faith. 

There is a pre-Easter tradition of wide 
acceptance that special self-denial should 
discipline those who on Good Friday at- 
tempt to fathom Calvary and on Easter 
to enter anew into the heritage of im- 
mortality. Now that there is a growing 
ideology abroad ridiculing all Christian 
holy days, we are called upon to reaffirm 


* our faith in our homes and hearts. Un- 


less we do this, we can claim no outposts 
for Christ. 

Central in Christian worship is the 
Lord’s Supper. In some churches the 
broken bread and the cup embrace all of 
worship. A self-centered, comfort-loving 
priest or minister cannot consecrate the 
bread and the wine; it is beyond his touch 
and blessing. But when self-denial lifts 
the elements, there is an unseen, real, and 
redemptive insight—the veil of mystery is 
lifted, and man enters into the Holy of 
Holies. 

Jesus took the simplest meal in Pales- 
tine and set it apart forever. In our 
stupidity we have erected jeweled altars in 
memory of that supper. We have done 
more. We have levied heavy tribute upon 
governments and people to raise cathedrals 
to enshrine these altars. But the sim- 
plicity, the poverty of the Lord’s Supper 
remains. In our world’s poverty it has an 
old but new meaning. We can commemo- 
rate the most apostolic communion of the 
centuries this year, through our dedica- 
tion and sacrifice. 

What the priest or minister can do, 
every Christian is privileged to do. We 
can make the Lord’s Supper very real to 
our families and our churches. A sacrificial 
meal, even for a few weeks, will bring our 
children to understand and appreciate sac- 
rifice, and will have deeper meaning for 
those of us who are older. It will teach in 
practice that without sacrifice we cannot 
lay hold of a victorious faith, nor can that 
faith lay hold upon us with a power that 
will bring others to accept it. 

Should the 2,235,000 Presbyterian 
Church members approach Easter in the 
spirit of dedication, laying upon altars 
throughout our Church a sacrificial offer- 
ing, the whole world would retell the story 
and multitudes would find in it a clue to 
Christian faith and brotherhood. 

We have 700,000 families in our Church, 
most of whom are aware that we are living 
in a dangerous period of history. Our boys 
stand guard in China, Japan, and Ger- 
many. They keep watch on the lanes of 
the seas and in the highways of the air. 
Yet another, who can command minds and 
hearts, is also keeping watch. He released 
a new dawn nineteen hundred years ago 
when power and sin sat in high places. He 
can usher in a new day once again. All 
power was given Jesus, and he consecrated 
that power and made it the tool of his un- 
selfish purpose. 

Is there a sure way out of the darkness 
of our day? Would we find peace and se- 
curity? The Christian has the answer..., 
it is the way of the Cross, the way of him 
who for our sakes became poor... , the 
way of Christ, the redeemer of money 
and might and of men. 
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NEWS 


Charles J. Turck 
Opens Laymen’s Meeting 


A year ago last week, genial Charles J. 
Turck, acting as chairman of a national 
conference of Presbyterian laymen, warned 
his listeners of the “disasters that are the 
inescapable heritage of powerful, wealthy, 
satisfied people who have no moral stand- 
ards.” He was referring to the American 
people. He urged the laymen at that Chi- 
cago meeting to re-study their Christianity 
and to apply it with new vigor in their 
communities. 

Last week in Chicago, Charles Turck 
again talked to a group of laymen, this 
time as the first president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men presiding 
over its first national meeting. Charles 
Turck’s meaning was much the same, but 
it was tempered by a year of increasing 
ideological differences in the world, of a 
series of bitter civil wars, and of tre- 
mendous development made with man’s 
most terrifying product, the atom bomb. 

The Minnesota educator talked of 
the ‘‘challenge that confronts the churches 
of our land.” He hoped that American 
laymen would sense that challenge and 
“throw off their indifference and accept 
the personal and financial responsibility of 
sustaining the mightiest moral force in 
the world”—Christianity. He hoped they 
would not be interested in “theological 
doctrines of escape” but would be inter- 
ested in “practical, specific crusades that 
will strengthen churches, schools, homes, 
and all the other constructive agencies” 
that are also challenged. 

President Turck was hopeful but wor- 
ried. To him, American men were “active, 
determined, and courageous.” But, he said, 
“This may be the last opportunity for 
Christian churchmen to put their ideal- 
ism into places of leadership in America.” 
Last week over a thousand Presbyterian 
men pondered these words. 


Communist Justice 

Nicaraguan General Somoza said that 
the trial showed that “Russia has just de- 
clared war” on the Christian world. Arch- 
bishop Duhig of Brisbane, Australia, said 
about the court, “Not since Judas Iscariot 
has human nature stooped so low.” 

In the United States, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman said that Josef Cardinal Mind- 
zenthy was the victim of “torture and 
druggings.” Former Hungarian premier 
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Ferenc Nagy said that the cardinal “has 
been forced to confess untrue charges.” 
New Senate chaplain, Dr. Harris, said the 
trial was the signal for “war to the hilt” 
between Communism and Catholicism. 

Baptist Dr. Daniel Poling called the 
trial a “rape of justice.” And everywhere 
newspaper pages were filled with charges 
and countercharges about the trial of 
Hungary’s Roman Catholic leader. 

In the midst of these outbursts, only 
two things were certain: the sentencing 
of Josef Mindzenthy will bring far-reach- 
ing repercussions, and second it is impos- 
sible that this version of Communist jus- 
tice can be altered. 


Fight Against Klan 
Continues in South 


Although the current fight against the 
Ku Klux Klan was stymied last month in 
Georgia when the state legislature refused 
to pass a bill outlawing masked organiza- 
tions (P.L., Feb. 5), the battle has just 
started in other states. 

Florida’s new governor, Fuller Warren, 
put himself squarely on the record late 
last month after a forty-three-car Klan 
parade had roared through the streets of 
Tallahassee, the state’s capital. Governor 
Warren said, “The hooded hoodlums and 
sheeted jerks who paraded the streets of 
Tallahassee last night made a disgusting 
and alarming spectacle. These covered 
cowards who call themselves Klansmen 
quite obviously have set out to terrorize 
minority groups in Florida as they have in 
a nearby state.” The governor said that 
he would ask the 1949 Florida legislature 
to outlaw the KKK and any other terrorist 
organization in Florida. 

At the same time Dr. Hugh A. 
Brimm, head of the Southern Baptist 
Convention’s Social Service Commission, 
asked the thousands of Southern Baptist 
ministers to refuse “bribe money” offered 
by the Klan. He made the request in an 
article to editors of Southern Baptist pub- 
lications in a twenty-one state area, refer- 
ring to a recent incident near Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, when the local Klan entered a 
Baptist church and left a contribution. 

Dr. Brimm wrote that the incident “will 
probably be repeated many times now that 
the Klan has sunk to such a low level in 
the thinking of decent and respectable 
people. These ‘contributions’ should be 
recognized for what they are: ‘bribe 


money.’ Bringing such bribes into the 
Church ought to be openly resented and 
refused by Christian people.” 

The Southern Baptist leader sug- 
gested to pastors “that when and if the 
Klan comes to your church . . . remember 
the following: 

“1. Keep cool—no one should be afraid 
of cowards who won’t show their faces. 

“2. Remember that superficial piety is 
hypocrisy before God and man. These men 
cannot wash the blood stains of lynched 
victims from their shirts by merely walk- 
ing into a church with ‘blood money.’ ” 

In Chattanooga, where the Klan marched 
fully masked into the Philadelphia Baptist 
Church disrupting an evening service, 
steps were being taken to stop the practice. 
The Chattanooga Pastors Association, 
which protested the incident, wasn’t as 
firm as Governor Warren and Dr. Brimm 
were, but they were on the right road. 

The Reverend R. W. Mohney, pres- 
ident of the Association, said, “I’m 
ashamed that a thing like that had to hap- 
pen in Chattanooga. It is most unfor- 
tunate. As long as the Klan wants to 
meet in their halls and out on the hillside, 
I’m not going to interfere. But when they 
start going into churches with masks on 
their faces, that is another matter. 

“It is my opinion that the minister 
should ask them to remove their masks or 
leave the church. If they refuse, he should 
then dismiss the service with prayer and 
call the law.” 


Palestine Situation: 
The Turning Point 


On November 2, 1917, Great Britain 
said, “His Majesty’s Government views 
with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to facili- 
tate the achievement of that object... .” 

This was the famed Balfour Declara- 
tion. Today, after more than thirty years 
of bloodshed and bitter animosity, the 
State of Israel is at last an accomplished 
fact, recognized by Great Britain and the 
majority of the world’s states. 

The last week in January proved the 
turning point for Israel. On January 25. 
the new country held its first national 
elections, backing the moderate govern- 
ment of provisional Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion. On January 29, Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, The Netherlands, and Lux- 
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embourg officially recognized Israel. Ear- 
lier in the week, France, Australia, and 
Switzerland extended recognition, making 
a total of over thirty nations which have 
granted or decided to grant the Jewish 
homeland a place in world affairs. On the 
Isle of Rhodes, negotiations for peace be- 
tween Israel and Egypt were pushed ahead 
on January 31 when the United States 
granted full diplomatic recognition to 
Israel and Trans-Jordan. And early this 
month King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan ac- 
cepted UN Acting Mediator Ralph 
Bunche’s proposal to join in armistice 
talks with Israel. 

These actions were joined by heart- 
ening news on the biggest problem which 
Israel and its Near East neighbors face— 
the plight of Palestine’s some 500,000 ref- 
ugees (P.L., Jan. 8). 

On January 27, President Truman sent 
a special message to Congress asking for 
$16,000,000 from the United States to be 
given to the United Nations for Palestine 
relief. And under consideration by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
a bill introduced by committee chairman 
Tom Connally to provide the funds. The 
bill asks for an $8,000,000 advance from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make U.S. Palestine aid “immediately 
available.” Other provisions in the bill 
call for the purchase of material, sup- 
plies, and services through federal agen- 
cies; another move to speed the aid. 


Plane to Alaska 


Fortunately for Presbyterian missionary 
Sam Lee, Pastor Bryant M. Kirkland of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, is a man who knows 
how to put a good idea to work. 

For the past three years Sam Lee has 
had to cover his mission territory at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, either by dogsled 
or “snow-tractor.” Considering that his 
parish is strung along some 500 miles of 
ice-covered coastline in the northernmost 
outpost of civilization in the western 
hemisphere, and that the temperature 
sometimes dives down to minus-sixty de- 
grees, getting from one place to another is 
anything but joy-riding for Sam Lee. 

The Reverend Bryant Kirkland 
met Sam Lee during a tour of Presbyterian 
missions in Alaska last summer. Astounded 
by the conditions under which the Alas- 
kan missionary had to operate, Pastor 
Kirkland resolved to do whatever he 
could to help. He had a talk with Sam 
Lee, and the two of them decided that 
what the latter needed most was a plane. 

When Pastor Kirkland got back to Had- 
donfield last June, he lost no time getting 
to work. First he told his own congrega- 
tion of Sam Lee’s plight and asked them 
to contribute toward a plane for him. 
Then he asked others to chip in. 

Now, eight months after the start of the 
one-man campaign, Pastor Kirkland has 
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raised over $2,700—more than enough to 
pay for a suitable plane to replace Sam 
Lee’s dogsled. But before the Board of 
National Missions (which is handling the 
purchase) buys a plane, they are waiting 
for the results of a test now being con- 
ducted by the Army and Navy to deter- 
mine the type of aircraft best suited to 
arctic conditions. Mr. Lee will probably 
receive his plane sometime this summer. 

Meanwhile, Pastor Kirkland, who 
wants to make sure he does a thorough 
job, continues to raise money. He figures 
that whatever is left over after the pur- 
chase of the plane can be used to buy such 
essential aeronautical equipment as a com- 
pass, altimeter, bank-indicator, and two- 
way radio. 
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fore the December fighting the church 
issued a message to its government (P.L., 
Jan, 22) reminding it that in December 
of 1942 Queen Wilhelmina had made 
“strong promises” in the name of the gov- 
ernment for Indonesian independence. The 
church warned that an armed solution of 
the Indonesian situation would lead to “an 
insuperable and catastrophic estrange- 
ment of the Indonesian peoples” and might 
endanger the position of Christianity 
there. 

After the fighting started, the official 








Dr. Hendrik Wesseldyk (left) and Dr. Egbert Emmen (right), leaders of 
The Netherlands Reformed Church, discuss the Indonesian problem with 


Dr. William B. Pugh, Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Netherlands Church 
Backs Indonesia Freedom 


Next month the nations of the world, 
including the newly-formed “Asiatic bloc” 
of nineteen countries which met together 
in New Delhi, India, last month, will be 
watching the actions of The Netherlands 
government. The United Nations has rec- 
ommended that The Netherlands establish 
an interim government in Indonesia by 
March 15. If The Netherlands complies, 
the serious international situation started 
by the Dutch “police action” in Indonesia 
last December will be alleviated. 

The actions of The Netherlands gov- 
ernment will also be watched closely by 
many churches. If the government decides 
to follow the UN proposals, the nation’s 
leading Protestant church, The Nether- 
lands Reformed Church, will have won a 
signal victory. 

For the past six months the Reformed 
Church has been battling openly for the 
eventual independence of Indonesia. Be- 


paper of the church took up the chal- 
lenge and deplored the action of the gov- 
ernment. An editorial in the paper stated, 
“We fervently hope that the time will 
come soon when The Netherlands govern- 
ment will be able to fulfill her often 
emphasized promise” to create “the inde- 
pendent and sovereign United States of 
Indonesia. . . .” 

Then last month two of the leaders 
of the Reformed Church came to the 
United States carrying with them a new 
and stronger statement of the Dutch 
church’s position. The leaders were Dr. 
Egbert Emmen, Stated Clerk of the Re- 
formed Church, and Dr. Hendrik Wessel- 
dyk, president of the church’s General 
Synod (Assembly). The two church lead- 
ers presented the new Reformed Church 
statement, adopted January 14, to the 
Federal Council of Churches and Amer- 
ican churchmen in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Emmen and Dr. Wesseldyk said 
that their church would protest any at- 
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tempt by The Netherlands government to 
break its promise to Indonesia. Dr. Em- 
men stressed that the Reformed Church 
was not concerned with political questions 
but just his government’s pledge. He said, 
“They have given this promise, and they 
will fulfill it, but they will have to fulfill 
it in a very short time.” 

The January 14 statement issued by The 
Netherlands Reformed Church made it 
clear that they would not compromise 
with their government on the issue of 
freedom for Indonesia. The message said, 
in part: 

“The (Church) is filled with concern 
that the military action has dealt a blow 
to mutual confidence which will not only 
have its repercussions on the future rela- 
tions between the people of The Nether- 
lands and Indonesia, but also on the work 
of the Church... . 

“Tf our government should deviate from 
the course to which it has pledged itself 
in the past few weeks, which we hope 
will not occur, then we would be obliged, 
bowing under our own guilt, to raise our 
voice as a Church.” 


Crusading Ministers 
Gain Support 


The drive against gambling and liquor 
law violations in Gila County, Arizona 
(P.L., Feb. 5), is gaining headway and 
new support despite the fact that one of 
the five crusading ministers leading the 
fight was found guilty of battery and 
fined late last month. 

The Reverend A. Luke Fritz, pastor of 
Miami, Arizona’s Community Presbyterian 
Church, was fined $100 on January 26, 
when his case came up before the local 
justice of the peace. The complaint was 
brought against Mr. Fritz by Harold 
Montgomery, part-owner of the tavern in 
which Mr. Fritz and four of his fellow- 
workers were beaten up on New Year’s 
Eve. The fine was paid by four of 
Miami’s leading businessmen. 

The stocky, thirty-vear-old Presby- 
terian minister was optimistic about his 
sentence which has been appealed to a 
higher court. He said, “Our lawyer con- 
ducted the case to get as many of the 
facts of the case as possible on public 
record. Since our prime objective is clean- 
ing up the area, we wish to draw our bat- 
tle lines and make it publicly obvious 
where the real corruption is as quickly and 
clearly as possible. We feel that more 
ground was gained in this trial than we 
had expected.” 

Since the New Year’s Eve scrap, the 
ministers’ battle for a better community 
has been front page news in most of Ari- 


zona’s papers. And most of the papers 
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have used editorial space to back the 
clergymen. Mr. Fritz’s congregation last 
month endorsed the campaign, and one 
member of the Community Presbyterian 
Church shouted out at the meeting, “We've 
got the best five preachers this district 
has ever had.” 

Last month’s score in the five-ministers 
versus gambling-and-liquor-interests fight 
was this: for the interests, one battery 
conviction, appealed; for the ministers, 
three gambling convictions, no appeals. 








Peter Marshall 


Peter Marshall: A 
“Voice... Not Silenced” 


Less than a month after the passing of 
the leader of the Presbyterian Church's 
Restoration Fund, Dr. George Emerson 
Barnes (?.L., Jan. 22), death came to an- 
other Presbyterian minister who had made 
an indelible imprint upon the life of Amer- 
ica with his service to Christianity. Late 
in January, the nation was shocked to hear 
that forty-six-year-old Peter Marshall, 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate and pastor of 
Washington, D.C.’s, New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, had died of a heart 
attack. 

The handsome, red-haired Scots-Ameri- 
can (he was born in Coatbridge, Scotland, 
a suburb of Glasgow) had given new im- 
portance and stature to the job of Senate 
Chaplain ever since his appointment to the 
position January 2, 1947. His brief pray- 
ers opening Senate sessions have been 
much discussed and widely quoted through- 
out the nation. One of the most famous 
of these was given when the Senate was 
considering foreign aid in 1947. Dr. 
Marshall said, “Give us clear vision that 
we may know where to stand and what to 
stand for—because unless we stand for 
something, we shall fall for anything.” 


Dr. Marshall’s service in the Senate was 
equalled, if not surpassed, by his service 
to the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, where he was called as pastor in 
1937. Week after week lines of people 
sometimes four deep had waited to hear 
him preach. The sanctuary of the church 
was always filled with worshippers who 
heard his firm, Scotch-burred voice tell, in 
concrete terms, the lessons of the Bible. 
Usually the crowds overflowed into the 
lower floor of the church, where the serv- 
ices could be heard by means of amplifiers. 

Dr. Marshall’s last official act as Sen- 
ate Chaplain was to offer a prayer for the 
Senate’s presiding officer, Vice-President 
Barkley. The Vice-President expressed the 
feelings of all who knew the sturdy, force- 
ful clergyman when he said, the day after 
the prayer, “I’m shocked and grieved to 
hear of Dr. Marshall’s death. He was not 
only a very delightful man personally, but 
he was an outstanding minister. He en- 
joyed the confidence and friendship of all 
those with whom he was associated.” 

One of Dr. Marshall's closest friends, 
Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, said, “He was a 
real friend and a great preacher. .. . I 
know no minister who, I felt, was making 
a greater impact for good on Washington 
than he. His voice is not silenced as long 
as he is remembered and his sermons and 
prayers are read. He will continue to 
make his influence felt among us.” 

Two days later Dr. Cranford read the 
following prayer before the Senate. It 
was written by Dr. Marshall just before 
he died. 

“Deliver us, our Father, from futile 
hopes and from clinging to lost causes, 
that we may move into ever-growing calm 
and ever-widening horizons. 

“Where we cannot convince, let us be 
willing to persuade, for small deeds done 
are better than great deeds planned. 

“We know that we cannot do every- 
thing. But help us to do something, for 
Jesus’s sake, Amen.” 


Chicago Church Honored 
For Community Service 


A Presbyterian church in Chicago made 
an honor roll last month. 

The Central Presbyterian Church was 
one of two churches placed on the “Chi- 
cagoland Honor Roll for 1948” by the 
Chicago Council Against Racial and Re- 
ligious Discrimination for their outstand- 
ing service in a community where racial 
feeling sometimes runs high. The other 
church was the Warren Avenue Congre- 
gational. Both of them are located in 
Chicago’s West Side where a steady influx 
of Negroes has been followed by a de- 
crease in the number of white residents. 

During the past two years Central Pres- 
byterian Church has lost two thirds of its 
regular congregation. Instead of selling 
and following its members to another 
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neighborhood as many Chicago churches 
have done, Central stayed right where it 
was. So did the Warren Avenue Congre- 
gational Church. Both went ahead and 
invited Negroes to take full membership 
and full participation in their church 
social activities. 

The pastor of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Reverend Herbert H. Hugo, is a 
comparative newcomer. Four years ago he 
and three other ministers were approached 
by officers of Chicago Presbytery and 
asked if they would care to fill Central’s 
vacant pulpit. They were told the neigh- 
borhood was rapidly changing and that 
Central would become bi-racial. Herbert 
Hugo accepted the challenge. 

In the four years that Herbert Hugo 
has been pastor, the membership of Cen- 
tral Church has grown from 200 to 400. 
At present Negroes constitute about one 
third of the attendance at Sunday services. 

Not long ago “changing conditions” in 
the neighborhood caused the Presbytery 
of Chicago to recommend that the mem- 
bership of St. Paul Presbyterian Church, 
a Negro congregation, be taken into Cen- 
tral. This has been done. 

As might be expected, Pastor Hugo’s 
ministry has not been uneventful. In the 
beginning there was strong opposition 
from some church members to the policy 
of admitting Negroes into the church. But 
Pastor Hugo went ahead regardless. Under 
his leadership Central Presbyterian Church 
is doing more than simply providing its 
new members with a place to worship. 
With a large physical plant (fifty-eight 
rooms and a gymnasium), he conducts one 
of the most extensive community pro- 
grams in Chicago. 


“Churches Are Burning” 


Like many others, members of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, wondered why there 
seem to be so many church fires and what 
causes most of them. 

From an analysis of 300 church fires 
(eighteen of them in Presbyterian church- 
es) which it published in a_ booklet 
Churches Are Burning, the Association con- 
cluded the principal cause of fires is faulty 
heating apparatus. More than one fourth of 
all church fires were attributed to faulty 
installation or operation of furnaces and 
water heaters. 

Other causes, in order of frequency: 
defective wiring; lightning; “fire-bugs’’; 
spreading of a fire nearby; careless smok- 
ing; repair operations; candles, tapers, or 
incense used during services; inflammable 
decorations and materials; spontaneous 
ignition of soft coal. 

During the ten-year period 1938 to 
1947, there were 26,000 church fires in the 
United States and Canada. The large, city 
cathedral, protected by the best in public 
fire fighting equipment and technique, is 
no more immune to the scourge of fire 
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than the small-town church, the NFPA 
said. The investigation of 300 church 
fires revealed that 31 per cent of the fires 
occurred in churches in communities of 
from 5,000 to 50,000; 24 per cent in vil- 
lages with a population of less than 5,000. 

Sixty-five per cent of the 300 church 
fires occurred during the five winter 
months, November through March, sup- 
porting the evidence that defective heat- 
ing apparatus was responsible for a ma- 
jority of the fires. 

In more than half of the fires, there 
was total destruction. Average cost of 
damage per fire was $65,941. 

Loss of life in church fires is very low, 
probably because church buildings are 
empty so much of the week. There has 
been only one fatality in church fires in 
the past twelve years, according to the 
NFPA. On January 11, 1948, an altar boy 
at Charleroi, Pennsylvania, died of burns 
received when his surplice was set afire 
by a candle during the serving of Mass. 

Fire chiefs declare that church fires are 
among the most difficult with which they 
have to contend. Aerial ladders and heavy 
stream devices seldom required elsewhere 
are frequently necessary to reach fires in 
lofty steeples and roof spaces. And, too, 
a church may require several times the 
1000 gallons of water per minute consid- 
ered adequate for a house. 

What is a church to do to protect 
itself against fire? The NFPA suggests the 
following precautions: 

A fire prevention committee should be 
appointed. 











The fire that interrupted a wedding 

and destroyed the 160-year-old First 

Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, 

New Jersey, on June 25, 1946, start- 

ed in the attic. Few minutes later, 

flames from the blazing roof ignited 
the wooden clock tower. 





Fire insurance coverage should be re- 
examined. (In the 300 churches studied, 
an average of 4o per cent of the loss was 
uninsured and had to be borne by the 
congregation.) The fire insurance many 
churches hold today is insufficient due to 
the increase in replacement costs in recent 
years. 

Furnaces should be carefully operated 
to prevent overheating. Proper installa- 
tion of furnaces is also essential, with pro- 
tection of partitions, ceilings, and floors 
in the vicinity of the furnace with in- 
sulating material. (Furnace rooms are 
the starting point of 20 per cent of all 
church fires, the NFPA found.) 

Chimneys and smokepipes should 
be checked periodically to eliminate cracks 
which would permit flames and sparks to 
escape and set fire to floors or ceilings. 

Electric wiring installation should con- 
form to safety standards set forth in the 
National Electric Code. The church organ, 
the place where eight of the 300 fires in- 
vestigated by NFPA started, should be 
completely inspected for defective wiring 
at least once a year. 

Churches that follow the practice of 
permitting public access at any time of 
the day or night can go a long way toward 
eliminating fires that are started by re- 
ligious cranks or other mentally deranged 
persons if an attendant is kept on duty. 

Use of candles in connection with re- 
ligious pageantry should be restricted to 
essential ceremonies in which church ritual 
permits no substitute. Specially con- 
structed flashlights have been used as a 
fire-safe substitute for candles in many 
ceremonies. Use of combustible materials 
—flimsy costumes, Christmas créches, dec- 
orations—inside the church should be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Automatic fire protection equip- 
ment, such as sprinkler systems, should 
be installed to guard against fires in base- 
ments, furnace rooms, attics, and other 
inaccessible places. The importance of 
having such equipment is shown by the 
fact that of the 300 church fires analyzed, 
41 per cent had burned a considerable 
time before discovery, and in 32 per cent 
of the cases the fire was beyond control 
when first noticed. 

Structural features have a marked ef- 
fect on the amount of destruction. Since 
over a third of church fires start in the 
basement and spread to other parts of the 
building through concealed spaces like the 
organ loft and attic, it is important that 
fire stops be installed. Roof spaces can 
be stopped off at frequent intervals by 
tight partitions. Hollow spaces in walls 
and ceilings can either be treated the same 
way, or non-combustible insulating ma- 
terial such as rock-wool can be blown in. 
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Greek Attitude Toward 
Protestants Scored 


The government of Greece was put on 
the spot last month by a member of the 
Greek Evangelical Church. This action 
was the latest in a series of legal and ver- 
bal skirmishes between the Greek Ortho- 
dox State and the small Protestant church. 

The action was in the form of a protest 
against the anti-Protestant attitude of the 
government. The protest was written by 
the Reverend Arghos Zodhiatis, pastor of 
a Greek Evangelical church in Macedonia. 
It was printed in the Evangelical World, 
official organ of the church. 

Mr. Zodhiatis declared that it was “high 
time” that the government explained its 
attitude toward the Evangelicals. He cited 
as examples of anti-Protestantism the re- 
cent trial of Dr. George A. Hadjiantoniou, 
moderator of the Evangelical Church’s 
General Assembly, and a broadcasting ban 
against the Evangelical Youth Choir of 
Thessalonika. Dr. Hadjiantoniou was sen- 
tenced to two month’s imprisonment on a 
charge of “illegal” circulation of non-Or- 
thodox Christian literature. The sentence 
was subsequently set aside. 

As for the choir, Mr. Zodhiatis said it 
was invited to resume broadcasting but 
was informed that it would have to do so 
anonymously, and that it could not sing 
hymns. 

“We admit,” said Mr. Zodhiatis, “that 
we are confused by the conflicting de- 
mands made upon us. On one side it is 
ordered that we cry at every step we take, 
‘Evangelicals! Evangelicals!’ . . . On the 
other hand they are asking us to appear 
anonymously. The main purpose of all 
these restrictions, we suppose, is that our 
Greek compatriots must not know that 
Evangelicals exist in Greece, although all 
these Evangelicals are . . . loyal Greeks 
and genuine patriots.” 


Young Professor 


Now teaching at Western Seminary in 
Pittsburgh is one of the youngest profes- 
sors in the history of that Presbyterian in- 
stitution. 

The new “Prodigy Prof” is Dr. David 
N. Freedman, twenty-six, assistant pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Lit- 
erature. Despite his youth, which causes 
people to mistake him for one of his stu- 
dents, David Freedman has undergone 
enough experiences to fill a couple of life- 
times. At various times he has been pro- 
fessional chess player, playwright, mission 
worker, secretary in a laundry company, 
university instructor, pastor, and possessor 
of a beard which was a campus sensation 
at Princeton Seminary. 
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Dr. Freedman springs from a noted lit- 
erary family. His father, who died in 1936, 
was a novelist and writer of radio shows, 
movie scenarios, and Broadway revues. 
His brother and sister-in-law, Benedict and 
Nancy Freedman, are the authors of the 
best-selling novel, Mrs. Mike, and are at 
present writing material for the Red Skel- 
ton radio program. 

At the age of thirteen David Freedman 
was graduated from Townsend Harris 
High School in New York City, a school 
for children of high intellectual ability, and 
promptly entered City College. He was 
only seventeen when he received his B.A. 
degree in modern history from UCLA in 
California, where he transferred in his 
senior year. 

It was about this time that David 
Freedman was converted to Christianity. 
Of Russian Jewish background, he had 
been reared entirely outside the Church. 











Western’s professor David Freedman 


By the time he was eighteen he had been 
inside a Catholic church twice, a syno- 
gogue just once. 

At his brother’s urging, he began to read 
the Bible as literature. Deeply interested 
in what he read, he eventually became a 
member of the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles. Conferences with 
the Reverend Glenn D. Puder, assistant 
pastor of the Immanuel Church, convinced 
him that he should enter the ministry. 

He enrolled at Princeton Seminary in 
1941. It was during his second year there 
that the “Battle of the Beard” took place. 
The beard, which classmates recall made 
him look like a Yankee sea captain of the 
roaring 1840’s, was started as a lark but 
soon became the symbol of student resent- 
ment against a disciplinary edict banning 
late breakfasts. Despite faculty ire and an 
attempt by one group of students to shave 
it off (fast talking by its owner saved it) 
the beard continued to flourish. It was 
only when a rumor was circulated to the 


effect that he might be expelled from the 
seminary that David Freedman decided 
it was time to shave. Dave was graduated 
at the top of his class. 

For fifteen months after his graduation 
David Freedman served as pastor of two 
National Missions churches in Washington 
State. Then before going to Western, he 
took a three-year postgraduate course in 
Old Testament at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore. 

When he wants to relax, David Freed- 
man usually plays chess. A _ top-notch 
player, he was employed when fifteen by a 
chess establishment as a “house expert” to 
meet all comers. 


Mercy Killing Appeal 
Attacked in New York 


The controversial subject of euthanasia, 
or “mercy killing,’ made news last month 
in New York State. A group of 329 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen there 
signed their names to a petition which was 
sent to all members of the State Legisla- 
ture urging enactment of a law permitting 
euthanasia. 

Among those who signed the petition 
were Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, min- 
ister emeritus of the Riverside Church; 
Dr. Douglas Horton, administrative head 
of the Congregational Christian Church; 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, former Modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; 
Dr. Walter Russell Bowie, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Union Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Church- 
man; Dr. Beverley M. Boyd of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; Rabbi Sidney 
E. Goldstein of the Free Synagogue; and 
Dr. Theodore Savage, Stated Clerk of the 
New York Presbytery. 

The churchmen’s petition urged enact- 
ment of a law “to permit voluntary eu- 
thanasia for incurable sufferers when auth- 
orized by a Court of Record, upon receipt 
of a signed and attested petition from 
the sufferer, and after investigation of 
the cause by a medical committee desig- 
nated by the court.” 

The petition said that the “ending of 
the physical existence of an individual at 
his request, when afflicted with an in- 
curable disease which causes extreme suf- 
fering is, under proper safeguards, not 
only medically indicated, but also in ac- 
cord with the most civilized and humane 
ethics and the highest concepts and prac- 
tices of religion. 

“We believe in the sacredness of the 
human personality but not in the worth 
of mere existence of ‘length of days.’ We 
no longer believe that God wills the pro- 
longation of physical torture for the bene- 
fit of the soul of the sufferer. For one 
enduring continual and severe pain from 
an incurable disease, who is a burden to 
himself and his family, surely life has no 
value. We believe that such a sufferer has 
the right to die.” 
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The appearance of this appeal immedi- 
ately evoked a storm of protest from all 
sides. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, said he was “unalterably opposed to 
the legislation of voluntary euthanasia,” 
adding, “no one yet has been able to de- 
vise a law authorizing this act without 
placing full burden of responsibility on 
the doctor.” 

Dr. John W. Behnken, president of the 
Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
issued a statement declaring that the pro- 
posal violated “all principles of Scrip- 
ture,” and constituted ‘a denial of the 
sacred right God has reserved to himself 
of creating and terminating human life. 

“The Lutheran Church,” the statement 
continued, “will disassociate itself com- 
pletely from this renewed attempt by men 
to solve human problems by arrogating to 
themselves the means that only God can 
rightfully use.” 

State Senator Walter J. Mahoney of 
Buffalo, New York, called the petition 
“shocking” and declared euthanasia was 
contrary to the tenets of the New and 
Old Testaments. Asserting that it would 
pave the way for a “complete breakdown 
of the moral tone of the nation,” Senator 
Mahoney pointed to mass exterminations 
in Nazi concentration camps as resulting 
from the legalization of killings in Ger- 
many. 

Opposition of this sort was nothing new 
to supporters of euthanasia in New York 
State. In recent years several attempts 
have been made to bring the matter be- 
fore the Legislature, but they have always 
met with failure because no member of 
the Legislature could be found who was 
willing to introduce the subject. From the 
looks of it, the 379 clergymen who are 
advocating euthanasia would not find 
much support this year either. 


More Food for Europe 


If all the nation’s counties were as 
open-handed as Huron County, Michigan, 
CROP (the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program ) would have no trouble filling the 
cars of its most recent relief trains. 

Residents of Huron County, under their 
county CROP chairman W. Winston 
Thomas, pastor of the Kinde and Chan- 
dier Presbyterian Churches, last month 
were leading all the other Michigan coun- 
ties in the race to fill the state’s quota of 
135 carloads of food for Europe’s hungry. 
Generous Huronites had contributed over 
$20,000 worth of wheat, beans, barley, 
oats, and honey. There was enough to fill 
six freight cars—two more than Huron’s 
quota. 

Huron’s churches were perhaps the main 
reason for the county’s generous response 
to CROP’s appeal for food. “Catholics, 
Lutherans, Mennonites, and all others 
have given their wholehearted support to 
the drive,” Chairman Thomas said. 
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Christianity in Greece 


Although Greece’s State Orthodox 
Church is a member of the World 
Council of Churches, recent reports 
from that country (see page 18) indi- 
cate that tension exists between the 
government and Greek Protestants. 
The following report by PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LIFE correspondent Elmer G. 
Homrighausen presents some of the 
background in this seemingly para- 
doxical situation. —THE EbITors 


ii WOULD BE Goop if more Protes- 
tants could spend time in Greece. 
A visit there makes one feel that his 
Western outlook often does not take 
this section of the Christian world 
into account. Yet the New Testament 
was written in Greek; Paul estab- 
lished some of his churches in Greece; 
Luke was a Greek, and here the first 
great ecumenical councils were held, 
the ones which defined many of our 
Christian truths. 


With few exceptions, the people 
of Greece are members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Out of a popula- 
tion of about 7,500,000, only 30.000 
are Roman Catholics or members of 
evangelical (Protestant) churches. 
The Orthodox Church is a people's 
church. It is governed by a Holy 
Synod of thirteen bishops, presided 
over by the Archbishop of Athens, 
Damaskinos, who at one time was 
regent of the country. Interference in 
politics is forbidden to the clergy ex- 
cept in the case of an emergency, but 
people still look to the church for 
leadership. 

Orthodox religion is taught in the 
public schools by priests. Even so, 
people know very little of Christianity 
as a daily experience. This is a prob- 
lem which is exercising many of the 
clergy. People go to church once a 
year, as they do in many countries 
with national churches. And since 
Orthodoxy centers so much in the rit- 
ual of the church and the use of 
classical Greek, the people associate 
their Christianity with church serv- 
ices and the use of the ancient lan- 
guage. The New Testament has been 
translated into popular Greek, and the 
Old Testament is also being trans- 
lated; but opposition has arrested that 
work for the present. Greeks do not 
like to hear Christianity put into the 
vulgar daily language. 

Orthodoxy thinks of the Church as 
God’s family. The Church is a visible 
society designed to bring in the King- 


dom of God on earth. Its life is cor- 
porate and mystical, expressed in the 
Divine Liturgy. Faith and love are 
inseparable in its doctrine. Before 
confessing its faith through the Ni- 
cene Creed, congregations first of all 
are told by the priest to love one 
another. There is much to admire in 
Orthodoxy, although there are some 
things of which we are critical. 


The Greek Orthodox Church 
had representatives at Amsterdam. It 
maintains good relations with foreign 
Protestant churches. It has welcomed 
the YMCA, the YWCA, and the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement into Greece 
and cooperates with them and they 
with it. The American Board has sev- 
eral schools in Greece which are not 
proselytizing but seeking to help the 
Orthodox Church and the Greek peo- 
ple. The Near East Foundation still 
carries on work of sanitation and farm 
improvement, 

The Orthodox Church, however, is 
fearful of granting religious freedom 
to all groups. Roman Catholicism has 
entered Greece. Jehovah Witnesses 
have come to Greece, and so has 
Youth for Christ. And there are two 
Greek Evangelical churches. Never- 
theless, the Orthodox Church frowns 
upon proselytizing and sometimes 
uses the arm of the law to protect 
people from sects. Recently the mod- 
erator of the Greek Evangelical 
Church was arrested because of fail- 
ure to put the imprint of the distrib- 
uting church upon some pamphlets. 


The Greek Church faces many 
problems. It needs perhaps 6,000 new 
priests and better-trained old ones. It 
needs support for its poorly-paid min- 
isters. It needs freedom from a po- 
litical life which is uncertain and im- 
poverishing. General Markos and his 
Communist rebels are literally deso- 
lating the villages. If this keeps up 
homes will suffer and sources of sup- 
plies will be cut off. Many churches 
are still in ruins. Greek Orthodoxy 
also needs trained people to enter so- 
cial service work. It needs revitaliza- 
tion from within, often difficult be- 
cause of the conservatism of the peo- 
ple and the majority of priests. It 
needs more freedom from State con- 
trol because the Church needs to be 
sovereign in its own household. And 
it needs understanding on the part of 
other churches. 

—E.tmer G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 
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NEWS 


Sixteen Million for Relief 


If figures released recently by Church 
World Service, national relief organiza- 
tion, are an indication of relief-giving 
throughout the country, Americans gave 
more for overseas relief in the year 1948 
than in any other 

CWS’s annual report reveals more than 
$16,000,000 in funds and relief supplies 
were sent to war-stricken countries last 
year. This is about a million more than 
the figures for 1947. 

The money that CWS received from 
churches and other organizations and in- 
dividuals last year was put to good use. 
Among other things it helped to bring 
1,250 displaced persons to the United 
States for resettlement; made it possible 
for some fifty theological students to 
study at American seminaries; aided mil- 
lions of refugees in Palestine, Korea, In- 
dia, Pakistan, and China; helped to rebuild 
churches in Germany, Austria, and Japan. 

Of the total relief figure for 1948, 
about $5,000,000 was in the form of cash 
contributions. The remainder was made 
up of supplies, whose weight totaled 
33,000,000 pounds. 

Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, CWS execu- 
tive, gave the country’s churches a pat on 
the back for their part in relief work 
“The churches of this country,” he said, 
“have undertaken a tremendous task in 
seeking to relieve the most pressing needs 
of the millions of destitute and suffering 
people in other lands. They have under- 
taken the task in a way that has been 
remarkable as a demonstration of Chris- 
tian cooperation.” 

More than thirty churches and inter- 
denominational groups give to CWS. Their 
contributions for overseas relief since 
1946, the year CWS was founded, amount 
to some $40,000,000. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., con- 
tributed $1,530,699.50 to CWS in 1948. 


Mission Seminar 
Scheduled in June 


Those curious to see for themselves just 
what the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is 
doing in one area of national missions 
work can get the necessary information 
by joining an adult traveling seminar in 
the Southwest this summer. 

Sponsored by the Board of National 
Missions, the seminar will begin on June 
25, at Las Vegas, New Mexico. Travel- 
ing in cars driven by missionaries, the 
group will travel through the northern 
part of New Mexico and Arizona. They 
will visit missions in the Spanish plazas, 
stations in the cattle country, and see 
work among Laguna and Navajo Indians. 
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The trip will be especially routed to 
pass the Toas Indian Pueblo, the Grand 
Canyon, Painted Desert, Petrified Forest, 
and other places of scenic interest along 
the journey to mission stations. Through- 
out the eleven-day tour the group will 
sleep in bedrolls outdoors and cook their 
own food. 

By the time they return to Albuquerque 
on July 5, they will have covered almost 
two thousand miles. Cost for the seminar, 
not counting transportation to and from 
New Mexico, will be seventy-five dollars 
per person. 


First Anniversary for 
Protestants-United 


Roman Catholic priests and editors 
cleared their throats and sharpened their 
pencils late last month. In Washington, 
D.C., a group called Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State celebrated the first anniversary 
of its organization with some important 
announcements. 

The group, founded by leading Prot- 
estant churchmen to resist any and all 
encroachments upon the First Amendment 
of the United States Constitution, drew 
heavy fire from the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy a year ago when they issued a 
“manifesto” warning the American peo- 
ple against violations of religious liberty 
(P.L., Feb. 14, 28, ’48). 
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When American churchgoers heard 
about Presbyterian pastor Ye Yun 
Ho and the church he was building 
for waifs in a Korean dump (P.L., 
Feb. 28, °48) they decided to help. 
The result: Reverend Ye Yun Ho 
and his congregation now have a 
brand new tower for their church. 


Last month Protestants and Others 
United warned the American people again, 
in a statement entitled “Address to All 
Americans” about the “bold and un- 
equivocal avowal of the intention of the 
Catholic hierarchy to break down the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State.” 
The statement charged that Catholics are 
exerting “aggressive, high pressure de- 
mands” on Congress to obtain federal aid 
for parochial schools. It called upon Con- 
gress “to defeat the declared intentions of 
the Roman Catholic Church to secure 
public funds for sectarian schools, either 
directly or by subterfuge.” 

The statement also announced the 
launching of a three-year campaign for a 
million dollars to finance a “resistance 
movement to cope with the aggressive pro- 
gram of the Roman Catholic Church 
backed by its vast campaign fund.” 

Protestants and Others United also said 
that the challenge to the principle of 
separation of Church and State had been 
“sharply defined” by the “delay in fulfill- 
ment of the President’s assurance that the 
ambassadorship of Myron C. Taylor to 
the Pope . . . would be discontinued.” 

The anniversary meeting was cli- 
maxed with a public meeting in Washinz- 
ton’s Constitutional Hall, attended by 
more than 3,000 people. Principal speaker 
was Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
a vice-president of PAOU, and one of the 
six presidents of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Bishop Oxnam said that any attempt of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy to “break 
the wall that separates Church and State 
will be resisted and, we believe, will be 
beaten.” The New York church leader, 
however, denied that Protestants were 
attacking Roman Catholicism. Protestant- 
ism, he said, is “alerted to the funda- 
mental threat” and “committed to the 
maintenance of religious liberty for all 
men of all faiths.” He added, “It is re- 
ligious liberty in which we are interested. 
It is religious liberty we intend to defend. 
We desire that liberty for all. We be- 
lieve that religious faith cannot be im- 
posed; that it is consent, not coercion, 
that is essential.” 


Mexico Outlaws 
Pro-Catholic Party 

Protestantism in Mexico received un- 
expected support from the Mexican gov- 
ernment late last month when the depart- 
ment of the interior, in an official report, 
outlawed the reactionary and militantly 
pro-Catholic Sinarquista party. 

The Sinarquistas, organized in the 
1930’s, and at one time claiming more 
than a million members, have long been a 
powerful force in the rural areas of Mex- 
ico. Before the war they openly praised 
the regimes of Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Franco. 

The interior department’s report charged 
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that the organization was undemocratic, 
seditious, and a threat to public order. It 
said that the Sinarquistas still maintainec 
relations with Generalissimo Franco’s 
Falange party in Spain. 

It also stated that the party was sub- 
ordinate to the Roman Catholic Church 
and thus violated a constitutional provi- 
sion prohibiting “pacts or agreements 
which oblige subordination to an interna- 
tional organization or foreign political 
parties.” 


Assembly-line Churches 


If the “Cornerstone Campaign” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church’s diocese of 
New York is a success, Episcopalians in 
eight metropolitan New York communi- 
ties will be worshipping in a new type of 
church by the end of this year. 

According to the Right Reverend Charles 
K. Gilbert, Bishop of New York, the cam- 
paign, which got underway last month, 
will raise money to build eight “pre-engi- 
neered” churches in areas where congrega- 
tions are badly in need of new buildings. 
Each church will cost about $18,750, con- 
siderably less than a conventional struc- 
ture, and will be turned over to each 
parish debt-free. Inside furnishings, how- 
ever, are not included. Furnishings, land- 
scaping, and finishing the interior will be 
left up to the congregation. 

The “pre-engineered” church is an in- 
novation in church architecture. Its con- 
struction is simple. Pre-engineered struc- 
tural steel arches support a corrugated 
asbestos roof and beams; unpainted steel 
casement window frames replace the usual 
elaborate windows; walls are of cinder 
block, surfaced with stucco; the floor is 
concrete. Where a basement is included, 
it will have a twelve-foot ceiling. 

The floor plan for the building is just 
as simple as its construction. Rectangular 
shaped, the building has an altar at one 
end. Then, if desired, a partition through 
the middle of the building can block off 
the chapel section, making a separate 
room for other church activities. 

Construction of the eight churches is 
scheduled to begin this spring. 


Church Leader Shuts 
Out Communists 


One church leader in Europe wants 
nothing to do with Communists. He is 
Archbishop Makarios, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church on the Mediterranean 
island of Cyprus. 

The archbishop issued an order last 
month forbidding his clergy to maintain 
contact of any kind with the Communist 
population on the island. 

In conformity with the archbishop’s 
orders, Orthodox clergy may not give 
Communion to Communists, bless their 
marriages, christen their children, or assist 
at their funerals. 
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J. Park McCallie 


Layman Receives Award 


Chosen by 1,323 laymen throughout the 
country to receive the Russell Colgate 
Distinguished Service citation, Dr. J. Park 
McCallie, is an elder of the First Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.), Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. This citation, given annually for 
outstanding service in the field of Chris- 
tian Education, was given to Dr. McCallie 
for his work as chairman of Chattanooga’s 
YMCA Religious Work Committee. The 
award was presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the International Council of Chris- 
tian Education in Columbus, Ohio, early 
this month. 


Behind the Curtain: 
Report from Manchuria 


Much has been said (P.L., Jan. 22, Feb. 
5) about the meeting of Communism 
and Christianity in China during the past 
two months of the civil war, but little has 
been heard from Christians in Manchuria 
who have been behind the Red curtain for 
some time. Late last month the following 
summary of conditions in Manchuria was 
given to Religious News Service by a 
Chinese churchman: 

The morale of Christians in Manchuria 
is high. Churches are crowded as never 
before. On the other hand, there are in- 
dications, in some places at least, that 
organized worship will have to cease. 

Communists regard churches as public 
buildings and hold all kinds of meetings 
in them. In some places, there has been 
no interference with church services, but 
in others, public meetings have been 
scheduled at the exact hour set for wor- 
ship, and church people have had to yield. 
Pastors are forbidden to raise funds for 
the support of the Church. So far, no 
attempts to take over church properties 
have been reported. 

Mission schools have not been inter- 
rupted, but they have been forbidden to 








accept fees from students. Similarly, 
Christian hospitals have been asked to 
carry on but are not allowed to accept 
payment for their services. Relief work 
by the churches has been frowned on, ap- 
parently because the Communists see it 
as a means to curry favor with the poor. 

Can the Church survive under these 
conditions? These general answers emerge. 
Only those churches will survive which 
have courageous and determined leaders, 
unafraid to negotiate and wrest conces- 
sions from Communist authorities. Com- 
munist authorities are definitely more 
friendly to Chinese churchmen than to 
foreigners, so the Chinese must carry an 
increasing share of the organizational re- 
sponsibility. 

The Church must expand its social pro- 
gram and find trained personnel to carry 
it on—social workers, doctors, and others 
with definite technical skills which the 
Communists can appreciate. Pastors must 
serve without pay. The Church must not 
retreat. 


Congo Mission Schools 
To Be Subsidized 


When he returned to Belgium after a 
tour of schools in the Belgian Congo last 
fall, Joseph Cardinal Van Roey, Arch- 
bishop of Malines, declared that establish- 
ment of State schools in the Congo would 
be a “catastrophic crime towards that 
colony.” 

Archbishop Van Roey’s alarm over the 
prospect of State-supported schools was a 
little hard to understand, considering that 
Catholic mission schools in the Congo 
have been enjoying a monopoly on sup- 
port from the Belgian government for 
many years. 

If the Archbishop was referring to 
schools established by the State, there was 
no need for him to be concerned. The Bel- 
gian government has never had a system 
of general public education in the Belgian 
Congo, has given no indication that it ever 
will. The government relies entirely on 
mission schools to do the job. 

But if what alarmed the Archbishop 
was the fact that the government might 
extend support to some or all of the 11,454 
Protestant mission schools in the Belgian 
Congo—his fears were well founded. For 
last month the Belgian government de- 
cided to do just that. Legislation was 
passed which makes forty-five American, 
English, and Scandinavian foreign mission 
boards potentially eligible for government 
support. The action affects 265 elementary 
schools, 308 upper grammar schools, 1o0,- 
727 village and district schools, fifty-six 
trade schools, and ninety-nine specialized 
institutions. 
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It is not known yet what Protestant 
missions are eligible now to receive gov- 
ernment aid, but the Africa Committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference has been 
told that the mission schools operated by 
fifteen of the Protestant foreign mission 
boards are now eligible, while the schools 
of fifteen others are being investigated. 

Under the Belgian subsidy system, a 
school will receive from $450 to $900 a 
year for European or American instruc- 
tors and go per cent of the salaries paid 
to native teachers. In addition, the sub- 
sidy will cover about 70 per cent of new 
building costs and 50 per cent of building 
costs for board school. In general, one 
teacher will be subsidized for every twen- 
ty-five pupils. Part of school maintenance 
costs, such as text books, also will be 
met by the government. 

A condition is attached to each sub- 
sidy granted to schools. New missionary- 
teachers will have to spend at least a year 
in Belgium taking courses at normal 
schools, plus a special four-month colonial 
course. Missionaries already in the field 
must take the same courses, but will be 
given five years’ time to do it. 

A Belgian inspector will be appointed to 
work with the mission schools that are af- 
fected by the new ruling. 

Supporters of the traditional Protestant 
American opposition to government sub- 
sidies for private education might look 
askance at the Belgian subsidy. But Dr. 
Emory Ross, executive secretary of the 
Africa Committee of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, points out that “Foreign 
Protestant missions in the Congo are 
working in territory where state aid to 
private schools is the accepted pattern. In 
a sense, to refuse state aid is to penalize 
one’s students. The government has no 
system of general public education and 
relies entirely on mission schools to fulfill 
that service.” 


Sacrificial Meal 
Comes to New York 


The Presbyterian Church’s Sacrificial 
Meal Plan was introduced dramatically 
into westem New York State last month 
at the annual meeting of the Buffalo-Ni- 
agara Presbytery in Buffalo’s Covenant 
Presbyterian Church. 

The more than 100 ministers and lay- 
men who attended the meeting ate a sacri- 
ficial meal at their annual luncheon. The 
menu was soup, black bread baked for the 
occasion by the women of Covenant 
Church, and water. The delegates paid 
seventy-five cents apiece for the luncheon. 
Most of the funds collected were set 
aside for relief. 

Dr. Frank L. Janeway, stated clerk of 
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the presbytery, said about the special meal, 
“This is a serious attempt to impress our 
people with the need for European re- 
lief. The meal is typical of what people 
overseas are subsisting on. Trying it our- 
selves will make us more aware of their 
needs.” 


Displaced Persons: 
A Constant Challenge 


[Earlier this month the United States 
Displaced Persons Commission sent the 
major part of its first semi-annual report 
to Congress. The report declared that the 
bill under which the Commission is work- 
ing is “all but unworkable” and stated 
that only 2,499 persons entered the U.S. 
in the first six months of the act’s opera- 
tion. The bill calls for 205,000 DP’s to 
enter the U.S. in twenty-four months. The 
U.S. Displaced Persons Commission then 
echoed the feelings of most American 
church people by urging major changes in 
the present bill. 

If Americans are troubled by the bill, 
what about the DP’s? The following re- 
port was sent to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE late 
last month from Munich, Germany, by 
Willmar L. Thorkelson, church editor of 
the Minneapolis Star who is now on leave 
as press officer of the World Council of 
Churches. ] —THE EDITORS 


Life for the Baltic displaced persons in 
Germany, most of whom are Protestants, 
seems to be a mixture of fear, hope, and 
despair—in varying proportions—depend- 
ing on who they are. 

There is fear (or angst as they call it) 
that they will be caught in another war. 
As refugees from Communist terror, they 
are afraid what might happen to them if 
the Red armies should swarm over west- 
ern Germany. Many of their families, not 
lucky enough to escape to the West, were 
sent off to Siberia and have not been 
heard from since. They fear a similar 
fate if the Russians come. 

There is hope that they might be among 
the 205,000 DP’s going to the United 
States under the Wiley act within the next 
year and a half. Or, if they cannot go 
there, that they might emigrate to Canada, 
Australia, South America, or elsewhere. 

There is despair because so few job and 
housing assurances have been received 
from America, because immigration pro- 
cedures move so slowly, and, as some have 
sorrowfully learned, because they are not 
wanted by other countries—either for 
physical reasons or, more strangely, be- 
cause they are too skilled. 

Mr. Barent Landstreet, director for Eu- 
rope of Church World Service, agency 
bringing together some twenty Protestant 
and Orthodox denominations, estimates 
that there is a hard core of 150,000 DP’s 
who probably will not be able to get out 
of Germany. 

This number includes the aged, the 


chronic invalids, and other incompetents. 
And it is for these people who will neither 
emigrate or be absorbed into the German 
economy that Mr. Landstreet feels church 
agencies must be prepared to provide con- 
tinuing care. 

Visiting a DP camp recently, I had a 
chance to learn first-hand of the heart- 
aches involved in the so-called “hard 
core” cases. 

A church hospital in Minot, North Da- 
kota, had sent job and housing assurance 
for two DP’s to serve as practical nurses. 
Two women—a daughter and mother— 
were called into a DP office to be inter- 
viewed as possibilities. The daughter, who 














Mrs. Mychaglo Lisewyez and daugh- 


ter, Halyna, get their first look at 
their new home from a porthole on 
the U.S. transport Marine Flasher. 
The Lisewyezs, displaced Poles, are 


going to a farm in Connecticut. 


was forty-seven, was a graduate nurse, 
with more than twelve years’ hospital ex- 
perience. She was obviously more than 
well-suited for the job. But her mother, 
who was seventy-two, had both impaired 
hearing and heart trouble. It would be 
impossible for her to work. Furthermore, 
she could not live alone as would be nec- 
essary if her daughter lived at the hospi- 
tal. The daughter would not want to leave 
Germany without her mother. But the 
chances of the mother getting a job, as 
required by the DP act, and then passing 
a physical examination seem slim indeed. 
As a result, the daughter will probably 
not leave Germany either—at least as 
long as her mother lives. 

It is to help old people like this that 
Church World Service has established 
homes for aged refugees at Prien, in the 
American zone of Germany, and at Salz- 
burg in Austria. 

It is not only the aged or the physi- 
cally handicapped who are not wanted in 
the United States and other countries, 
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however. The “too skilled” come in the 
same category. Particularly is this true 
of doctors, dentists, professors, pastors, 
and other professionally-trained people. 

Americans have already become familiar 
with cases of doctor DP’s who have come 
to the United States, only to be told they 
are not eligible to practice because they 
have not been educated here. A few 
doctors still attempt to go as hospital 
internes, with the hope as they work they 
will be able to study at an American 
school and eventually pass state medical 
examinations. 

The story is told of an Estonian DP 
who applied for emigration to Canada as 
a pharmacist. It turned out he was re- 
jected because Canada didn’t want phar- 
macists. He applied sometime later as a 
logger, and this time was accepted. An 
examiner noted that the DP’s hands 
looked “soft” unlike those of a logger. 
The DP explained the reason was that he 
hadn’t worked at his job for three years. 
Now the DP is in Canada, a logger—and 
doing a successful job—but he isn’t work- 
ing at his highest skill. 

I heard the case also of two DP pastors 
who were going to France as “engineers.” 

Thousands of DP’s have learned new 
skills in order to improve their chances of 
immigration. A vocational training school 
operated by Church World Service at 
Nanau near Frankfurt, Germany, has just 
closed. There nineteen courses ranging 
from millinery to blacksmithing were 
taught. In many camps, DP’s have pro- 
duction units turning out layettes, fancy 
blouses, dolls, knitted goods, and a variety 
of other articles. 

It is probable that many Americans 
have a distorted idea of what a DP camp 
is like. It’s not a prison-like affair, in 
which the DP’s are closely confined 
Rather, they are free to go and come 
pretty much as they please—in western 
Germany. Most of them live in camps 
where their care and maintenance is pro- 
vided by the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. 

A DP camp is generally located in a 
former military installation. There are 
usually a school, an auditorium, and a 
chapel in the camp. A DP family never 
gets more than one room, and here the 
whole family has to eat, sleep, and live. 
It is amazing how clean some DP’s man- 
age to keep their quarters. 

Visiting a Latvian camp at Berchtes- 
gaden, from which one can look up to 
Hitler’s former vaunted “eagle nest,” I 
found an exciting basketball game in 
progress in the camp gymnasium between 
a team of Latvian teen-agers and a team 
from a nearby Ukrainian camp. 

It was Saturday night, and I saw fresh 
flowers on the altar in the camp’s .Prot- 
estant chapel in preparation for Sunday's 
service. An altar painting of Christ, made 
by a DP, helped make it an attractive 
worship center. 
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DP Red Tape 


Here, in brief, are the complicated 
steps which must be taken now to 
bring the average DP family from 
a camp in Germany to America: 

1. The person or persons wishing 
to take a DP family must contact a 
resettlement agency like Church 
World Service; provide CWS with 
“job and housing assurance” for the 
family according to provisions of 
U.S. Displaced Persons Act. 

2. Church World Service, through 
its files on DP’s, then matches re- 
quirements of “adopting” person or 
persons with data on refugees avail- 
able for resettlement. Finally a fam- 
ily that meets requirements is found. 

3. CWS requests International Ref- 
ugee Organization to provide docu- 
mentation on selected family. Request 
is sent by IRO to its representative 
in DP camp where family is located. 

4. The IRO then registers and 
fingerprints family and gives them 
general medical examination. Regis- 
tration forms list employment experi- 
ence, education, refugee status, and 
conduct statement on the family. 

5. These forms are sent to area 
office of U.S. Displaced Persons Com- 
mission for analysis. 

6. DP commission, if it does not 
reject forms, passes them to U.S. 
Army Counter Intelligence Corps. 
CIC investigates the family. 

7. If family passes investigation, 
documents go back to U.S. DP com- 
mission. Commission then sends them 
to a United States consul in Frank- 
fort, Munich, or Stuttgart. 

8. Family is moved to IRO reset- 
tlement center, where U.S. consul re- 
quires a new medical examination, 
plus birth and marriage certificates, 
and certificates of skills and educa- 
tion. 

g. If these are satisfactory, the con- 
sul issues a visa. All papers are re- 
turned to DP commission, where they 
are listed and sealed in an envelope 
with the visa. 

10. Family is sent, with an escort 
officer, from resettlement center to 
staging area at Bremen, Germany. 

1r. At Bremen, Immigration Serv- 
ice of United States Department of 
Justice passes on the family. 

12. After a program of orientation 
to the United States is completed at 
Bremen, the family is placed on board 
a ship bound for New York. In New 
York the family is met, and arrange- 
ments are made for them to go to 
their new home. 











The camp pastors play an important 
part in camp life. Frequently, they serve 
as group leaders in dealings with the IRO. 
They are often enlisted by voluntary 
agencies to register the camp inhabitants 
for immigration. They also supervise the 
allotment of any extra rations. All this 
they do in addition to their regular parish 
ministry. 

The churches thus have a golden oppor- 
tunity to help the DP’s—not only in 
spiritual ministry, but to make sure that 
each individual is treated as a human soul 
in resettlement. 

Whether good use of this opportunity 
will be made depends in large measure 
upon Protestant church members in the 
United States and the support they are 
willing to give to what may be the most 
important project ever undertaken by 
Church World Service. 


Tooth for an African 


The Tenth Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia is taking up a new sort of 
collection these days. The church is ask- 
ing for second-hand false teeth to send to 
a dentist-missionary in West Africa. 

This unique project started last fall 
following a chat between the missionary, 
Dr. Theodore Shanks, and Pastor Donald 
G. Barnhouse of the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Shanks, who is partially sup- 
ported by the Philadelphia church, told 
the pastor of the shortage of false teeth 
badly needed by many of his patients. Dr. 
Barnhouse said he thought he could help. 
In the October issue of Revelation, a 
magazine he edits, Dr. Barnhouse told 
about the missionary’s plight, asked read- 
ers to send in any false teeth they could 
spare. 

Dentures soon came pouring in from 
all over the country. Business was so brisk 
that a woman member of the congrega- 
tion, a former dental technician, was given 
charge of the project. To date she has 
received some 1,000 sets of second-hand 
false teeth—rejects with minor flaws— 
from several interested dental supply 
houses, enough to make 400 sets of false 
teeth. 

There was an occasional humorous note, 
like the package which came to the church 
one day containing, not dentures, but a 
record of the recently-popular song, “All 
I Want for Christmas Is My Two Front 
Teeth.” 

The beneficiary of the false teeth proj- 
ect, Dr. Shanks, operates a dental clinic 
at Elat in the Camerouns, as well as a 
mobile dental unit which he drives among 
the villages. He is the only dentist in a 
region inhabited by some 3,000,000 Afri- 
cans and 3,000 whites. 
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Synod of the West 


—— BOUNDARIES of most of the 
Synods of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., conform to state 
lines, except in smaller or less popu- 
lated states, where several are grouped 
together, as in the Synod of the Mid- 
south and the Synod of New England. 

The Synod of the West is a notable 
exception to this rule. It was organ- 
ized between thirty and forty years 
ago, to bring together churches hav- 
ing a German heritage and using the 
German language at that time. It is 
made up of three presbyteries, the 
minimum number which may con- 
stitute a synod. 

Gradually the German language has 
been abandoned, though the introduc- 
tion of English was a painful process, 
agreed to with the greatest reluctance 
in some instances. At present, not a 
single church uses German exclu- 
sively. Many use it only rarely and 
most not at all. 

The name might better have been 
the Synod of the Midwest, for of the 
sixty churches, twenty-seven are in 
Iowa, ten in South Dakota, with less 
than eight each in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Minnesota and Nebraska. 

Though it is inevitable that these 
churches will eventually be absorbed 
by the presbyteries within whose 
boundaries they lie, this dissolution is 
not in the immediate future, and will 
probably not be achieved without 
heartache and hard feelings. 

The churches which constitute the 
synod are all classified as rural. While 
none has than 38g members, 
and many have fewer, they have in- 
tensely loyal members, who support 
evening as well as morning services. 
In fact, there are several churches in 
which “standing room only” at an 
evening service is not out of the ordi- 
nary. Likewise the ratio of men to 
women is far above the average. 

In the majority of cases, the Sun- 
day school enrollment equals or ex- 
ceeds that of the total membership. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that 
these rural families are still compara- 
tively large and to the fact that it is 
considered better form to bring the 
children to Sunday school than to 
send them. 

A visiting minister, not of this tra- 
dition, may be a bit disconcerted at 
times by the competition which the 
infants give him, but to most this is 
sweet music, because it indicates that 
the families attend as units. The ro- 
bust and loyal young people in the 
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congregations refute the argument 
that two hours is too long for little 
folk to be expected to sit still. 

Every one of these churches carries 
on the traditional Mission Fest. We 
can’t help feeling that one hasn’t 
really been to church until he has at- 
tended one of these all-day meetings, 
and listened to as many as six ser- 
mons, as well as countless special 
musical numbers. Mission Fest season 
extends from May to October. The 
neighborhood pastors compliment 
each other, as well as those of re- 
lated denominations, with invitations 
to participate. 

To see the crowds that take time 
out in the midst of the busy harvest 
seasons is really an experience for one 
who attends for the first time. Be- 
sides a deepened missionary zeal that 
should result from participation, there 
is ample opportunity to broaden an- 
other way too. One or two bounteous 
meals are an invariable part of the 
day’s program. 

The religious services are inter- 
spersed with plenty of good visiting, 
and the whole thing takes on an aspect 
of a family reunion. The good fel- 
lowship is not the least important 
part, because missions offerings aver- 
age well over a thousand dollars. 

The people of these congregations 
dispense and consume immense quan- 
tities of coffee in the forenoon and 
tea in the afternoon and before break- 
fast. The agenda of the synod meet- 
ings allows plenty of time for the 
social cup of tea, or as they call it, 
a cupa tay. 

While my husband has never served 
one of these Synod of the West 
churches during his ministry, we have 
been quite closely associated with 
them. We have invariably found it 
difficult to explain to “our” people 
just how and why these churches do 
not “belong to us.” After long and 
patient explanations, we are apt to 
hear, “Oh, I see—they’re different— 
like the Missouri Synod Lutherans.” 
With that, we usually give up. 

A few towns, notably Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa (population 2,000), have 
two Presbyterian churches, one in the 
Synod of the West and one belonging 
to the Synod of Iowa. While these 
churches work together in perfect har- 
mony, there are times when it is diffi- 
cult to explain to outsiders the reason 
for the double life the Presbyterian 
Church seems to be leading. 

—IrMA THADEN 
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Arkansas Church Sets 
Mission Giving Record 


A Southern Baptist church in Arkansas, 
set a record in generous giving recently 
which few churches anywhere could equal. 
At one service, the 1,550-member congre- 
gation of the First Baptist Church of 
Little Rock gave $50,000 for foreign mis- 
sions. 

This record collection came about as a 
result of a suggestion by one of the mem- 
bers that a certain day be set aside for 
contributions to foreign missions. The 
same member started the ball rolling with 
a gift of $10,000. Others followed suit, 
each contributing according to his means. 
A widow gave $1,000; a deacon extended 
the loan on his home and borrowed $500 
to give to the fund; a man drew out the 
last $100 of his bank account and handed 
it to the pastor; a little girl gave her sav- 
ings of $11.06. 

Said Dr. R. C. Campbell, pastor of the 
mission-conscious Little Rock church: 
“The conviction has grown with us that if 
the 6,000,000 members of the Communist 
party in Russia can extend the kingdom 
of Communism to cover more than half 
the population of the world in a short time, 
six and one-fourth million Southern Bap- 
tists, if alerted and challenged to a mili- 
tant conquest of a world that needs Christ, 
can help to extend his kingdom over the 
entire world.” 


Reno Ministers 
Adopt Marriage Code 


Reno, Nevada, supposedly the divorce 
capital of the nation, last month paid some 
attention to more constructive business— 
Reno marriages which, surprisingly, almost 
outnumber divorces. 

The action was the adoption of a code 
of marriage ethics by the Washoe County 
Ministerial Association, whose members 
performed over half of the 24,272 Reno 
marriages last year. 

The code observed that the “minister is 
primarily a teacher of religion and a cus- 
todian of moral values.” It frowned on 
clergymen who officiate at marriages “in 
hotels or commercial chapels” and urged 
ministers to make sure that there are no 
religious, civil, or other impediments to a 
given marriage. 

The code also rapped the practice of 
chasing taxicabs and newly-minted divor- 
cees in search of matrimonial fees. It 
stated, “No minister should commercialize 
the performance of weddings by making 
deals with taxi-drivers, courthouse em- 
ployees, or any other individuals who may 
act as solicitors.” 
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workers on objectives and “talking points.” 


Budget Battalion 


Laymen who care and know what's what set records in Every 


Member Visitation of First Presbyterian Church in Spokane. 


EVER IN THE HISTORY of the Church 
have Presbyterians set their sights so 
high, in the amount of money to be con- 
tributed, as in recent years. The total 
1948 benevolence budget alone, at last re- 
port 70 per cent collected, was $13,359,- 
886. The 1949 budget is one million dol- 
lars higher. The following account tells 
how one church achieved a fully pledged 
budget and is presented as an example of 
similar efforts going on over the country. 
Like many other churches, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, last fall held its every member can- 
vass, which it calls Every Member Visita- 
tion. When results were counted, pledges 
totaled $50,059; before the campaign was 
terminated, the entire church budget of 
$51,363 had been pledged. Even more 
satisfying was the fact that every worker 
completed every call, a 100 per cent visi- 
tation record. 
OST significant result, according to 
Dr. Paul Calhoun, church pastor, 
was a quickening of friendly and spiritual 
relationships throughout the church, which 
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took the program out of the category of 
routine collection of pledges. By emphasis 
on “spiritual cultivation of an informed 
congregation,” he reports, the First Church 
has increased its benevolent budget by 100 
per cent in two years. 

“If a spiritual every member visitation 
were carried out annually in every Presby- 
terian church among informed members, 
benevolence budgets would double or tre- 
ble in five years,” he says. “Informed 
congregations do respond.” 


Two Keynotes 

Informing the congregation and making 
thorough advance preparation for the ac- 
tual calling were the two keynotes of the 
program, headed for the second year by 
energetic young James E. Winton, Admin- 
istrative assistant for Washington Water 
Power. The dual plan of action, recounted 
step-by-step by Mr. Winton, called for: 
(1) a six-week preparation period, during 
which the church membership was fully 
informed as to its responsibilities toward 
the church, and the goals and plans of the 


Every Member Visitation, (2) a simul- 
taneous program of recruiting and organ- 
izing a crew of volunteer workers, trained 
to handle their jobs competently and en- 
thusiastically. 

Advance preparations for the campaign 
began early in October, when supplies of 
literature were ordered from the Every 
Member Canvass Department. A month 
before Visitation Sunday, Dr. Calhoun ini- 
tiated the process of priming the congre- 
gation by preaching a sermon on “What is 
Christianity?” The next week, the visita- 
tion chairman was introduced from the 
pulpit. One Sunday, Dr. L. K. Anderson, 
secretary for Africa for The Board of 
Foreign Missions, preached. Transcrip- 
tions describing benevolent needs and visi- 
tation techniques were played at evening 
services. Special announcements, includ- 
ing a breakdown of the church budget, 
were carried each week in the church bul- 
letin. Literature was passed out at the 
door and in Sunday School. The monthly 
church paper, The First Presbyterian, car- 
ried the complete story, including a set 
of answers to the most common reasons 
given for not contributing to the church. 
During the last week, each member of the 
church received a personal letter from 
the pastor. 
























Pastor’s assistant, A. R. Barton writes 


letters to prospective team leaders. 


Chairman Winton passes out United 


Promotion literature to team leaders. 
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Competition is stimulated by organizing rival teams. Here captains gather 


with session to review procedures before visitation begins. 


Meantime, the program for recruiting 
and training workers was under way. 
Weekly breakfasts were held each Tues- 
day morning during the campaign; final 
plans were formulated at a Kick-off Din- 
ner, two days before Visitation Sunday, 
November 7. 

Chairman Winton names as one of the 
secrets of the program’s success the fact 
that all planning was kept under central 
control, and nothing left to chance. At 
the first breakfast, men “willing to give 
their services wholeheartedly” were asked 
to volunteer as captains for the ten teams. 
By the third breakfast, all ten were signed 
up. Meantime, invitations had gone out 
to 150 persons asking them to serve as 
callers. At the second breakfast meeting, 
those present were given a list of persons 
invited to serve and asked to check by 
telephone on their acceptance. When the 
calls were completed, the cards were re- 
turned to the church office and a letter of 
thanks dispatched immediately to those 
accepting. Well-balanced teams were 
worked out by the central committ 


Lively competition 

Team assignments were not announced 
until the night of the Kick-off Dinner, 
when each worker received at the door a 
card directing him to the table bearing the 
name of his team. At this dinner, enthusi- 
asm ran | To engender competition, 
the captain of the previous year’s best 
team, H. C. Cardle, was introduced. So 
was the slogan “Capture Cardle’s Crown.” 


Three skits were presented showing the 
right and wrong way to make a call. “God 
is My Landlord,” a movie on tithing, was 
shown. As they left, workers were given 
a list of calls they were to make and sets 
of instruction and literature. No emphasis 
was placed on the amount of money to be 
collected; only on completing the calls 
without fail. Because the church member- 
ship had already been fully informed, no 
training in “sales techniques” was re- 
quired. 

On Visitation Day, one last consecra- 
tion service set the callers on their way. 
They worked in pairs, inexperienced work- 
ers matched with experienced workers, 
persons without cars matched with those 
who could furnish transportation. Hus- 
bands and wives could work together, and 
to enable parents to serve, volunteer baby- 
sitters stayed home with the children. 
Unanimously, the callers reported that 
they had a good time. They found people 
expecting them and expecting to pledge. 

On Monday, captains received telegrams 
urging teams to revisit persons missed on 
Sunday, before the wind-up. At Wednes- 
day night’s Victory Dinner, results were 
reported and the new winners crowned. 
Prizes were awarded to the first and sec- 
ond teams. 

As tabulated records mounted toward 
the 100 per cent mark, all workers were 
ready to report that the real benefits were 
the intangible ones—the feeling of making 
new friends and of taking part in an im- 
portant work of the Church. 
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Pastor Calhoun holds consecration They also serve who only sit. Baby-sitters release parents for duties in 
service for captains and callers. making calls. Here Mrs. Lois Spencer watches Janet and Billy Clarke. 
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Wearing crown as captain of the winning team, Mr. A. Layton displays board summarizing results of the project. 
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The oldest son of Jesse Hays Baird, Moderator of the Pres- 


byterian Church, U.S.A., reminisces on life with father. 


By PAUL JESSE BAIRD 


XxX I SORTED through the contents of the 
desk, the items formed the record of 
a rich life. Just before Grandmother Baird 
passed away she had told me that I should 
go through her collection of pictures and 
clippings about the family and select what 
I felt was worth keeping. Now I was ful- 
filling her request. 

There were pictures of Ed, the eldest, 
Clarence, Frank, Sue, and Almeda—and 
Jesse Hays, the youngest. I paused at the 
picture of these four boys and two girls 
on the lawn of the old Pennsylvania farm 
house beside the valley road which runs 
straight as an arrow up the hill into Clin- 
tonville. There Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Baird had raised a family of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian stock, bringing 
them up to fear God and honor all men. 

At the time Jesse was ready for high 
school the family left the farm and moved 
to near-by Grove City. Among Grand- 
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mother’s pictures were some of the ram- 
bling, two-story house on State Street. 
Here Jesse attended high school and en- 
tered Grove City College. 

Another Grove City scene showed the 
town band, and among the mustachioed 
players was a young cornetist, Jesse Baird, 
who sometimes played solos in the band- 
stand at the park. We children had heard 
Father tell how he enjoyed his band 
experiences there and also later on in his 
first parish in Idaho where he played bari- 
tone solos with the Mormon band on the 
streets of Rexburg. 

One by one the tintypes, studio photos, 
and snapshots fell into a pattern that told 
me more about the family. The story was 
continued by clippings and “snaps” of 
Grove City College and the entering class 
of 1908. Father’s sister Almeda was with 
him as a classmate through college days. 
After three years at Grove City they en- 
tered the College of Wooster together, and 
there both received their degrees. 

Next I came upon some pictures of 























Montana. By this time Ed Baird was an 
M.D. and Frank was Superintendent of 
Schools, both in Roundup, Montana. I had 
seen some pictures like these in the scrap- 
book at home—picnics on lava-buttes, 
horseback rides, and trips out to the home- 
stead in the wheat-land. Also there were 
pictures of one Susanna Bragstad, one of 
Uncle Frank’s teachers. Father was intro- 
duced to her that summer of 1912, and 
joyful weeks of companionship followed. 
Next summer Father returned and carried 
on a “horseback courtship” as he and 
Mother rode the Montana hills and prair- 
ies together. That fall they were engaged, 
and Father returned to Chicago to enter 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 

A flood of incidents came to my mind. 
Father had told us many of them from 
those Seminary years. Earlier he had been 
assistant to Dr. William H. Hudnut in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Then he served under Dr. 
John Timothy Stone in the Chicago 
Fourth Church. He also served for a 
time on the staff of the Austin Church in 
Chicago where, among other things, he 
was a scoutmaster in the early beginnings 
of the Boy Scout Movement in that area. 
From that time he took a special interest 
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in scouting, organizing the first Scout 
troop in the area of his first parish and 
still later delighting his three young boys 
with occasional hikes when he introduced 
them to scoutlore. 

Father’s seminary days finished with a 
fanfare. Final exams, graduation, ordina- 
tion, and marriage—all in a few weeks’ 
time—would make a thrilling and hectic 
peak in any man’s life. But Father further 
complicated matters by taking scarlet 
fever just before exams. His management 
of his affairs from a hospital bed in the 
isolation ward is a secret Father has 
never divulged. All we know is that by 
July 4, 1917, Father was a minister, and 
married. 

Throughout Seminary days the West 
called Father as it had called his older 
brothers. His first summer of theological 
training had been spent in a National 
Missions point in the Mormon Country— 
Rexburg, Idaho. Following Father’s grad- 
uation and ordination the people of Rex- 
burg challenged him to come back and 
carry through what he had started. So it 
was that after their marriage Father and 
Mother moved into an apartment next 
door to the newly-built Rexburg Presby- 
terian Church. 

Their early experiences in the ministry 
were typically western. In those days 
roads were pretty primitive. As the Snake 
River spread out over the valley in the 
spring they were often impassable. One 
morning Father’s Model T Ford became 
stalled in water up over the hub-caps just 
two miles from where he was to hold a 
service. Undaunted, Father swung his 
long legs over the door of the car, stepped 
out over the hood and into the water up 
to his hips. He waded to dry land, contin- 
ued into town, walked into the pulpit a 
few minutes late, and proceeded with the 
service, wet to the skin. 

And then there were the rides on 
“Pickles.” The Dan Anderson family at 
Thornton obliged their pastor by giving 
him occasional use of one of their saddle 
horses. Whether there was malice afore- 
thought in this I cannot say, but Pickles 
was spirited and headstrong, and taken to 
bucking at odd moments. Father set out 
on Pickles one night to attend a party at 
one of the homes. In the darkness Pickles 
became frightened and started off across 
the fields at a dead run. He managed to 
negotiate two barbed-wire fences by a 
magic known only to him. The precari- 
ously-perched parson hastily shaped his 
strategy for the next fence. When they 
met it Pickles plunged head-on into the 
wire. Father thereupon severed relations 
with him and soared gracefully into the 
next field. Pickles was seriously cut up, 
but Father was saved from injury by the 
heavy sheepskin chaps which the Ander- 
sons had fortunately seen fit to have him 
wear. 

Near Rexburg was a colony of ex-Mor- 
mons who had broken away from the 
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group who had come up the Snake River 
Valley from Salt Lake City. Here Father 
and Mother held their first evangelistic 
meetings in the West. Mother sang and 
played the ukulele, and Father preached. 
The thermometer dropped to thirty de- 
grees below zero, but the people of the 
area came through the snow in sleighs, 
covered with great bear rugs and horse 
blankets. Many were led to Christ, enough 
to organize a congregation and build a 
little church on the river bottoms there. 
Grandfather Bragstad happened to be liv- 
ing with us at the time, and he built much 
of the building with his own hands. Today 
there is a memorial plaque inscribed to his 
memory upon the pulpit which he made. 

Subsequent pictures in Grandma Baird’s 
desk showed how the call of God to the 
West shaped Father’s years after that. 
There were pastorates in Boise, Idaho, Po- 
mona, California, and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. At that time the National Mission 
work was emerging from the pioneering 
stage. These years kindled Father’s con- 
cern for the spiritual needs of the people 
of the West—a concern that steadily in- 
creased with each year of service. 

By now there were three boys, Paul, 
James, and Arthur. They were at the age 
when father and sons could begin to ex- 
plore the magic of the Purple Country to- 
gether. Each summer there were camping 
trips at Dagget Creek or Redfish Lake, 
Yellowstone Park, or Idaho City, the little 
ghost town where a few Chinese still 
washed over the gravel for scattered nug- 
gets of gold. Sometime during the first 
year of the pastorate in Salt Lake the boys 
realized that they were going to have 
either a new brother or a sister. One 
morning early Father came home, having 
rushed away in the night with Mother. 
We all asked, “Is it a boy?” “No.” “Is it 
a girl?” “No.” “What is it then?” “Twin 
girls.” They were named Mary and Mar- 
garet. 

The day that Father and we three boys 
left in our car for the new pastorate in 
Oakland, California, (Mother and the girls 
had gone on ahead by train), we paid a 
final visit in the hospital room where a 
pioneer of the Presbyterian Church in the 
West was dying. Dr. Willian Paden, mis- 
sionary in Utah and pastor for many years 
at First Presbyterian Church in Salt Lake 
City, was a symbol of the Old West. His 
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death closed an era, and our visit put a 
dramatic period to this portion of Father’s 
career. 

During the 1930’s Oakland, California, 
was on its way to becoming a great indus- 
trial city. San Francisco was overflowing; 
a great bridge was to be built to connect 
the parts of the Bay. The Oakland First 
Church stood within the hub of a great 
ministry. Here our family spent six happy 
years. 

On the northern reaches of the Bay 
under the shadow of Mt. Tamalpias at 
San Anselmo was our Presbyterian semi- 
nary of the West. San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary had been started in the 
Gold Rush Days. It was an important 
part of early San Francisco and ever since, 
the rallying point of the westward reach 
of the Presbyterian Church. When Dr. 
William H. Oxtoby, President of the 
Seminary, resigned, Father was asked to 
become president. He took a_ personal 
poll by letter of the churches of the eleven 
western states, prayerfully asking their 
counsel. On the basis of their assurance 
of support, he assumed the presidency, 
and the Ladd Chair of Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology. It was his prayer that 
he might worthily share in carrying for- 
ward the staunch line of our Church's 
faith, which is the heritage of San Fran- 


cisco Seminary. Further, it was his prayer 
that San Francisco Seminary might con- 
tinue to make a unique contribution to 
the Church by serving the particular spir- 
itual needs of the western half of the na- 
tion and of the Pacific basin now reach- 
ing out to the new day beginning in the 
Orient. 

Today, with twelve full professors and 
an enrollment of 135 full-time students, 
the Seminary is seeking to fulfill this mis- 
sion. Father is in his thirteenth year as 
president. His yearly schedule is a com- 
bination of teaching one term a year, 
administration, and travel on behalf of the 
Seminary. His teaching usually consists 
of electives in evangelism and preaching 
values from the Old and New Testaments. 

The brown frame house at the foot of 
the hill on Seminary Road is quieter now 
than in former years for none of the 
children are at home. The twins, Mary 
and Margaret, are attending Whitworth 
College in Spokane, Washington. Arthur 
is a senior at the Seminary and lives with 
his bride of a year-and-a-half in one of 
the new apartment houses for married 
students on the campus. James, formerly 
Pastor at Elko, Nevada, is now assistant 
to Dr. Glenn Moore, Executive of Los 
Angeles Presbytery. Paul is Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Lexington, 
Nebraska. 

As Father goes about in his travels, we 
see him occasionally. He is apt to swing 
off a train almost any time and slip in on 
us unannounced. Every so often we re- 
ceive attractive pencil and crayon sketches 
which he makes of scenes outside train 
windows. These are one indication to us 
that he is often lonely, as is any one of 
the many servants of the Church who 
must be often away from home. He once 
said in an offhand way, “Sketching helps 
to keep down the loneliness.” 

Like all children, we are thankful for 
our life with Father. I well remember that 
day in Grove City, Pennsylvania, when I 
sat at Grandmother Baird’s desk and, fol- 
lowing her funeral, reverently sorted 
through the cherished mementos which 
she had saved out of the lives of her chil- 
dren. That day I gave thanks to God for 
the staunch Christian faith which was hers 
and her husband’s, which they in turn 
passed on to their children—among them 
my father, Jesse Hays Baird. 
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Part III Keeping the Faith 


By C. 5. LEWIS 
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“Christ ... the only man who knows 
to the full what temptation means.” 


Preface 


With this issue PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
concludes its series of three excerpts from 
books by C. S. Lewis, teacher at Oxford 
University, who some years ago experi- 
enced an “intellectual conversion” to 
Christianity. Possessed of an unusual gift 
for casting ancient theological concepts 
into the language of today, Mr. Lewis 
has made religion intelligible to many 
thousands through his radio talks, lec- 
tures, novels, and little books like Chris- 
tian Behaviour, which was based on a 
series of radio talks and from which 
“Keeping the Faith” is taken. 

In this last installment, Mr. Lewis dis- 
cusses some of the psychological factors 
involved in retaining one’s religious faith 
and the changes wrought by that faith in 
a person’s attitudes toward everyday liv- 
ing. 


AM GOING TO TALK TODAY about what 
I the Christians call faith. Roughly 
speaking, the word faith seems to be used 
by Christians in two senses or on two 
levels, and I will take them in turn. In 
the first sense it means simply belief— 
accepting or regarding as true the doc- 
trines of Christianity. That is fairly sim- 
ple. But what does puzzle people—at least 
it used to puzzle me—is the fact that 
Christians regard faith in this sense as a 
virtue. I used to ask how on earth it can 
be a virtue—what is there moral or im- 
moral about believing or not believing a 
set of statements? Obviously, I used to 
say, a sane man accepts or rejects any 
statement, not because he wants to or 
doesn’t want to, but because the evi- 
dence seems to him good or bad. If he 
were mistaken about the goodness or bad- 
ness of the evidence that would not mean 
he was a bad man, but only that he was 
not very clever. And if he thought the 
evidence bad but tried to force himself to 
believe in spite of it, that would be merely 
stupid. 

Well, I think I still take that view. 
But what I did not see then—and a good 
many people do not see still—was this. 
I was assuming that if the human mind 
once accepts a thing as true it will auto- 
matically go on regarding it as true, until 
some real reason for reconsidering it turns 
up. In fact, I was assuming that the hu- 
man mind is completely ruled by reason. 
But that is not so. For example, my rea- 
son is perfectly convinced by good evi- 
dence that anaesthetics don’t smother me 
and that properly trained surgeons don’t 
start operating until I am unconscious. 
But that doesn’t alter the fact that when 
they’ve got me down on the table and 
clapped their horrible mask over my face, 
a mere childish panic begins inside me. I 
start thinking I am going to choke, and I 
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am afraid they will start cutting me up 
before I am properly over. In other words, 
I lose my faith in anaesthetics. It is not 
reason that is taking away my faith; on 
the contrary, my faith is based on reason. 
It is my imagination and emotions. The 
battle is between faith and reason on one 
side and emotion and imagination on the 
other. 

When you think of it you will see lots 
of instances of this. A man knows, on 
perfectly good evidence, that a pretty girl 
of his acquaintance is a liar and can’t 
keep a secret and ought not to be trusted; 
but when he finds himself with her his mind 
loses its faith in that bit of knowledge, 
and he starts thinking, “Perhaps she'll be 
different this time,” and once more makes 
a fool of himself and tells her something 
he ought not to have told her. His senses 
and emotions have destroyed his faith in 
what he really knows to be true. 


Blitz on belief 


Or take a boy learning to swim. His 
reason knows perfectly well that an un- 
supported human body will not necessar- 
ily sink in water: he has seen dozens of 
people float and swim. But the whole 
question is whether he will be able to go 
on believing this when the instructor takes 
away his hand and leaves him unsupported 
in the water—or whether he will suddenly 
cease to believe it and get in a fright and 
go down? 

Now just the same thing happens about 
Christianity. I am not asking anyone to 
accept Christianity if his best reasoning 
tells him that the weight of the evidence 
is against it. That is not the point at 
which faith comes in. But supposing a 
man’s reason once decides that the weight 
of the evidence is for it. I can tell that 
man what is going to happen to him in the 
next few weeks. There will come a mo- 
ment when the news is bad, or he is in 
trouble, or he is living among a lot of 
other people who don’t believe it, and all 
at once his emotions will rise up and just 
carry out a sort of blitz on his belief. 
Or else there will come a moment when 
he wants a woman, or wants to tell a lie, 
or feels very pleased with himself, or 
sees a chance of making a little money in 
some way that’s not perfectly fair: some 
moment, in fact, at which it would be very 
convenient if Christianity were not true. 
And once again his wishes and desires will 
carry out a blitz. I am not talking of mo- 
ments at which any real new reasons 
against Christianity turn up. Those have 
to be faced, and that is a different mat- 
ter. I am talking about moments when a 
mere mood rises up against it. 

Now faith, in the sense in which I am 
here using the word, is the art of hold- 
ing on to things your reason has once 
accepted, in spite of your changing moods. 
For moods will change, whatever view 
your reason takes. I know that by experi- 
ence. Now that I am a Christian I do 
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have moods in which the whole thing 
looks very unlikely: but when I was an 
atheist I had moods in which Christianity 
looked terribly probable. This rebellion of 
your moods against your real self is going 
to come anyway. That is why faith is such 
a necessary virtue: unless you teach your 
moods “where they get off,” you can 
never be either a sound Christian or even 
a sound atheist, but just a creature dither- 
ing to and fro, with its beliefs really de- 
pendent on the weather and the state of 
its digestion. Consequently one must train 
the habit of faith. 

The first step is to recognise the fact 
that you have moods. The next is to make 
sure that, if you have once accepted 
Christianity, then some of its main doc- 
trines shall be deliberately held before 
your mind for some time every day. That 
is why daily prayers and religious read- 
ing and church-going are necessary parts 
of the Christian life. We have to be con- 
tinually reminded of what we believe. 
Neither this belief nor any other will 
automatically remain alive in the mind. 
It must be fed. And as a matter of fact, 
if you examined a hundred people who 
had lost their faith in Christianity, I won- 
der how many of them would turn out 
to have been reasoned out of it by honest 
argument? Don’t most people simply drift 
away? 

Now I must turn to faith in the second 
or higher sense, and‘this is the most diffi- 
cult thing I have tackled yet. I want to 
approach it by going back to the subject 
of humility. You may remember I said 
that the first step towards humility was 
to realise that one is proud. I want to 
add now that the next step is to make 
some serious attempt to practise the 
Christian virtues. A week won't do. Things 
often go swimmingly for the first week. 
Try six weeks. By that time, having, as 
far as one can see, fallen back completely 
or even fallen lower than the point one 
began from, one will have discovered some 
truths about oneself. No man knows how 
bad he is till he has tried very hard to be 
good. There is a silly idea about, that good 
people don’t know what temptation means. 


Resisting temptation 

This is an obvious lie. Only those who 
try to resist temptation know how strong 
it is. After all, you find out the strength 
of the German army by fighting against 
it, not by giving in. You find out the 
strength of a wind by trying to walk 
against it, not by lying down. A man who 
gives in to temptation after five minutes 
simply doesn’t know what it would have 
been like an hour later. That is why bad 
people, in one sense, know very little 
about badness. They’ve lived a sheltered 
life by always giving in. We never find 
out the strength of the evil impulse in- 
side us until we try to fight it, and Christ, 
because he was the only man who never 
yielded to temptation, is also the only 


man who knows to the full what tempta- 
tion means—the only complete realist. 

Very well, then. The main thing we 
learn from a serious attempt to practise 
the Christian virtues is that we fail. If 
there was any idea that God had set us 
a sort of exam and that we might get 
good marks by deserving them, that has to 
be wiped out. If there was any idea of a 
sort of bargain—any idea that we could 
perform our side of the contract and thus 
put God in our debt so that it was up 
to him, in mere justice, to perform his 
side, that has to be wiped out. 


No bargain 


I think every one who has some vague 
belief in God, until he becomes a Chris- 
tian, has the idea of an exam or of a 
bargain in his mind. The first result of 
real Christianity is to blow that idea into 
bits. When they find it blown into bits, 
some people think this means that Chris- 
tianity is a failure and give up. They 
seem to imagine that God is very simple- 
minded! In fact, of course, he knows all 
about this. One of the very things Chris- 
tianity was designed to do was to blow this 
idea to bits. God has been waiting for the 
moment at which you discover that there 
is no question of earning a pass mark in 
this exam or putting him in your debt. 

And soon comes another discovery. 
Every faculty you have, your power of 
thinking or of moving your limbs from 
moment to moment, is given you by him. 
If you devoted every moment of your 
whole life exclusively to his service you 
couldn’t give him anything that wasn’t in 
a sense his own already. So that when we 
talk of a man doing anything for God or 
giving anything to God, I will tell you 
what it is really like. It is like a small 
child going to its father and saying, 
“Daddy, give me sixpence to buy you a 
birthday present.” Of course, the father 
does, and he is pleased with the child's 
present. It’s all very nice and proper, but 
only an idiot would think that the father 
is sixpence to the good on the transaction 
When a man has made these two discover- 
ies God can really get to work. It is after 
this that real life begins. The man is 
awake now. We can now go on to talk 
of faith in the second sense. 

I want to start by saying something 
that I would like every one to notice care- 
fully. It is this. If today’s talk means 
nothing to you, if it seems to be trying 
to answer questions you never asked, drop 
it at once. Don’t bother about it at all. 
There are certain things in Christianity 
that can be understood from the outside, 
before you’ve become a Christian. But 
there are a great many things that cannot 
be understood until after you have got a 
certain distance along the Christian road. 
These things are purely practical, though 
they don’t look as if they were. They are 
directions for dealing with particular 
crossroads and obstacles on the journey, 
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and they just don’t make sense until a 
man has reached those places. Whenever 
you find any statement in Christian writ- 
ings which you can make nothing of, don’t 
worry. Leave it alone. There will come a 
day, perhaps years later, when you sud- 
denly see what it meant. If one could un- 
derstand it now, it would only do one 
harm. 

Of course all this tells against me as 
much as anyone else. The thing I am go- 
ing to try to explain today may be ahead 
of me. I may be thinking I have got 
there when I haven’t. I can only ask in- 
structed Christians to watch very care- 
fully, and tell me when I go wrong; and 
others to take what I say with a grain of 
salt—as something offered, because it may 
be a help, not because I am certain I’m 
right. 


A higher faith 

I am trying to talk about faith in the 
second sense, the higher sense. I said last 
week [see above in this article] that the 
question of faith in this sense arises after 
a man has tried his level best to practise 
the Christian virtues, and found that he 
fails, and seen that even if he could he 
would only be giving back to God what 
was already God’s own. In other words, 
he discovers his bankruptcy. 

Now what God cares about, I think, is 
not exactly our actions. What he cares 
about is that we should be creatures of a 
certain kind or quality—the kind of crea- 
tures he intended us to be—creatures re- 
lated to himself in a certain way. I don’t 
add “and related to one another in a cer- 
tain way” because that is included: if you 
are right with him you will inevitably be 
right with all your fellow-creatures, just 
as if all the spokes of a wheel are fitted 
rightly into the hub and the rim they’re 
bound to be in the right positions to one 
another. And as long as a man is thinking 
of God as an examiner who has set him 
a sort of paper to do, or as the opposite 
party in a sort of bargain—as long as he 
is thinking of claims and counter-claims 
between himself and God—he is not yet 
in the right relation to Him. He is misun- 
derstanding what he is and what God is. 
And he cannot get into the right relation 
until he has discovered the fact of our 
bankruptcy. 

When I say “discovered,” I mean really 
discovered, not simply said it parrot fash- 
ion. Of course any child, if given a certain 
kind of religious education, will soon learn 
to say that we have nothing to offer to 
God that isn’t already his own and that 
we find ourselves failing to offer even 
that without keeping something back. But 
I am talking of really discovering this: 
really finding out by experience that it is 
true. 

Now we cannot, in that sense, discover 
our failure to keep God’s law except by 
trying our very hardest (and then fail- 
ing). Unless we really try, whatever we 
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say, there will always be at the back of 
our minds the idea that if we try harder 
next time we shall succeed in being com- 
pletely good. Thus, in one sense, the road 
back to God is a road of moral effort, of 
trying harder and harder. But in another 
sense it is not trying that is ever going 
to bring us home. All this trying leads up 
to the vital moment at which you turn to 
God and say, “You must do this. I can’t.” 
Don’t for heaven’s sake start asking your- 
selves, “Have I reached that moment?” 
and don’t sit down and start watching 
your own mind to see if it is coming 
along. That puts a man quite on the wrong 





A Good Life 


HE OLDER ONE GROWS, the deeper 

one thinks, the more vividly one 
sees, with a curiously comforting clar- 
ity, that nothing is worth while, noth- 
ing at all in the tiny moment called 
life, except goodness—just being 
good. Life is a flicker, a taper 
blown out before we can turn around; 
there is no time in it for anything but 
the doing of good, for the great and 
final joy of being kind. We are not 
asked to be clever or wise or famous; 
we are asked to be loyal, helpful, 
happy, gentle. It is not sodden senti- 
ment but the simple truth, worthy of 
an anthem, that a good life is the 
greatest thing on earth. Fame is fad- 
ing, wealth is fleeting, but he who 
lives a good life creates something 
enduring in himself and in the uni- 
verse—something that cannot die. 
Only they are truly wise who learn 
that love always lets go, makes no 
claim, and is content to love without 
being loved—for God is Love, and all 
who love are saints of the Most High. 


From Life Victorious by Joseph Fort Newton 











track. When the most important things 
in our life happen we quite often don’t 
know, at the moment, what is going on. 
A man doesn’t always say to himself, 
“Hullo! I’m growing up.” It is cften only 
when he looks back that he realises what 
has happened and recognises it as what 
people call “growing up.” You can see it 
even in simpler matters. A man who starts 
anxiously watching to see whether he is 
going to sleep is very likely to remain 
wide awake. As well, the thing I am talk- 
ing of now may not happen to every one 
in a sudden flash—as it did to St. Paul 
or Bunyan; it may be so gradual that no 
one could ever point to a particular hour 
or even a particular year. And what mat- 
ters is the nature of the change in itself, 
not how we feel while it is happening. It 
is the change from being confident about 


our own efforts to the state in which we 
despair of doing anything for ourselves 
and leave it to God. 

I know the words “leave it to God” can 
be misunderstood, but they must stay for 
the moment. The sense in which a Chris- 
tian leaves it to God is that he puts all 
his trust in Christ: trusts that Christ will 
somehow share with him the perfect hu- 
man obedience which he carried out from 
his birth to his Crucifixion; that Christ 
will make the man more like Himself and, 
in a sense, make good his deficiencies. If 
you like to put it that way, Christ offers 
something for nothing: he even offers ev- 
erything for nothing. In a sense, the whole 
Christian life consists in accepting that 
very remarkable offer. But the difficulty is 
to reach the point of recognising that all 
we have done and can do is nothing. What 
we should have liked would be for God to 
count our good points and ignore our 
bad ones. Again, in a sense, you may say 
that no temptation is ever overcome until 
we stop trying to overcome it—throw up 
the sponge. But then you couldn’t “stop 
trying” in the right way and for the right 
reason until you had tried your very 
hardest. And, in yet another sense, hand- 
ing everything over to Christ doesn’t, of 
course, mean that you stop trying. To 
trust him means, of course, trying to do 
all that he says. There would be no sense 
in saving you trusted a person if you 
didn’t take his advice. Thus if you have 
really handed yourself over to Him, it 
must follow that you are trying to obey 
Him. But trying in a new way, a less wor- 
ried way. Not doing these things in order 
to be saved, but because he has begun to 
save you already. Not hoping to get to 
heaven as a reward for your actions, but 
inevitably wanting to act in a certain way 
because a first faint gleam of heaven is 
already inside you. 


Faith or actions 


Christians have often disputed as to 
whether what leads the Christian home is 
good actions, or faith in Christ. I have 
no right really to speak on such a diffi- 
cult question, but it does seem to me like 
asking which blade in a pair of scissors is 
most necessary. A serious moral effort is 
the only thing that will bring you to the 
point where you throw up the sponge. 
Faith in Christ is the only thing to save 
you from despair at that point, and out 
of that faith in him good actions must in- 
evitably come. There are two parodies of 
the truth which different sets of Chris- 
tians have, in the past, been accused by 
other Christians of believing: perhaps 
they may make the truth clearer. One set 
were accused of saying, “Good actions are 
all that matters. The best good action is 
charity. The best kind of charity is giv- 
ing money. The best thing to give money 
to is the Church. So hand us over 1o,- 
ooo pounds, and we'll see you through.” 
The answer to that nonsense, of course, 
would be that good actions done for that 
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motive, done with the idea that heaven 
can be bought, wouldn’t be good actions 
but only commercial speculations. 

The other set were accused of saying, 
“Faith is all that matters. Consequently, 
if you have faith, it doesn’t matter what 
you do. Sin away, my lad, and have a good 
time, and Christ will see that it makes no 
difference in the end.” The answer to that 
is that, if what you call your “faith” in 
Christ doesn’t involve taking the slightest 
notice of what he says, then it isn’t really 
faith at all—not faith or trust in him, 
but only intellectual acceptance of some 
theory about him. 

The Bible really seems to clinch the 
matter when it puts the two things to- 
gether into one amazing sentence. The first 
half is, “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling”—which looks as 
if everything depended on us and our 
good actions; but the second half goes on, 
“For it is God who worketh in you”— 
which looks as if God did everything and 
we nothing. I am afraid that is the sort 
of thing we come up against in Chris- 
tianity. I am puzzled, but I am not sur- 
prised. You see, we are now trying to un- 
derstand, and to separate into water-tight 
compartments, what exactly God does 
and what man does when God and man 
are working together. And, of course, we 
begin by thinking it is like two men work- 
ing together, so that you could say, “He 
did this bit and I did that.” But this way 
of thinking breaks down. God isn’t like 
that. He is inside you as well as outside; 
even if we could understand who did what, 
I don’t think human language could prop- 
erly express it. In the attempt to express 
it different churches say different things. 
But you will find that even those who 
insist most strongly on the importance of 
good actions, tell you you need faith; and 
even those who insist most strongly on 
faith, tell you to do good actions. At any 
rate that is as far as I can go. 


Over the rim 


I think all Christians would agree with 
me if I said that though Christianity 
seems at first to be all about morality, all 
about duties and rules and guilt and vir- 
tue, yet it leads you on, out of all that, 
into something beyond. One has a glimpse 
of a country where they don’t talk of 
those things, except perhaps as a joke. 
Everyone there is filled full with what we 
should call goodness as a mirror is filled 
with light. But they don’t call it good- 
ness. They don’t call it anything. They 
are not thinking of it. They are too busy 
looking at the source from which it comes. 
But this is near the stage where the road 
passes over the rim of our world. No one’s 
eyes can see very far beyond that, though 
lots of people’s eyes can see further than 
mine. 


From C. S. Lewis, Christian Behaviour, copy- 
right. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


International Work Camps 
“Most Significant Trend” 


When Ray Downs, youth secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, set off to visit European work camps 
last summer, he was taking more than an 
extended Cook’s tour. Presbyterian Church 
officials had decided to set up work camps 
in foreign countries; Ray was to find out 
how. 

He came back with a new idea. Better 
than setting up Presbyterian camps, the 
Church could throw its support to the 
World Council’s program of interdenomi- 
national work camps. Even more encour- 
aging to supporters of interdenominational 
work was the news that the World Coun- 
cil will give its support to Presbyterian 
projects both in foreign and national mis- 
sion fields. 

Last month details of the program, the 
largest Protestant summer undertaking on 
record, were released. Nine international 
work camps in France, Germany, Italy, 
Finland, and Mexico will be open to young 
Americans over eighteen years old (P.L., 
Jan. 22). 

In Chambon-sur-Lignon, France, a 
group of about fifty young Europeans and 
Americans are needed for the construction 
and maintenance of the Collége Cévenol, 
Protestant college where French students 


help erect buildings and study at the same 
time (P.L., June 19, ’48). At Clay, France, 
near the Swiss border, another Protestant 
school wants the help of an international 
group of about thirty. 

In Stuttgart, Germany, students will 
work on a city playground and youth cen- 
ter which are part of the municipal plan 
for reconstruction of the city. In Nurem- 
burg, a group of thirty will live and work 
with refugees, build a recreation area and 
community hall for the 3,000 people liv- 
ing outside Stuttgart in refugee Camps. In 
the British zone of Germany, workers in 
two camps will help reconstruct two Ger- 
man universities; at Agape, international 
Protestant youth center in Italy’s Wal- 
densian Alps, about 100 will continue work 
started by young Italian veterans at the 
end of the war. 

At Partaharju, Finland, a new World 
Council project will be opened for young 
men. Work will be concentrated on a 
boys’ camp. 

Presbyterian contribution to the pro- 
gram is a new camp for young men in San 
Miguel, an Indian village ten miles north 
of Oaxaca City, Mexico. Members will 
live and work with young Indian men of 
the village in building a road to the Pan- 
American highway, in constructing hous- 
ing units for a Bible School, and in help- 
ing with reforestation work. 








The Rev. Ray Downs (center rear) and members of pilot group that 
toured European work camps and worked in French project last summer. 
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Looking over this list in his office at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, last week, 
Ray Downs said that the outlook was 
good. He predicted that the international 
work camp was an established thing as far 
as Christian youth were concerned. Said 
he, “It represents the most significant 
trend in youth work in the post-war 
period.” 


Coe at Washington 


The band of Coe College, a Presbyterian 
related college in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, had 
the honor of representing their state at 
President Truman’s inauguration last 
month. This was the fourth time Director 
Stanley Vesley had been asked to bring 
his musicians to the capital. They played 
in the ceremonies for Herbert Hoover in 
1929 and for Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1933 and 1937. 

Chosen on the basis of merit by the 
inauguration band committee, Coe’s musi- 
cal organization numbers some forty-five 
men and women. Coe students and towns- 
people of Cedar Rapids raised $4,000 in 
less than three weeks to send them to 
Washington. 


“Doing by Living” 

The facts about segregation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., revealed recently by the 
Rosenwald Fund report, weren’t news to 
the Negro congregation of Washington’s 
Tabor Presbyterian Church. 

The Tabor congregation, especially the 
young people, have been working very 
hard to improve race relations in the capi- 
tal city. “They (the young people) feel 
that the time has long since come for 
youth to cease discussing ‘what can we 
do?’ . .. this is the day of actual ‘doing 
by living,” said their pastor, the Rev- 
erend Robert Jeans. 

Latest example of how the young people 
are “doing by living” was the Inter-racial- 
Interdenominational Young Peoples Day 
last Sunday. Over one hundred teen agers 
from the city and its environs met at the 
Tabor church and participated in a pro- 
gram which presented positive ways in 
which both white and Negro groups could 
better conditions in Washington. 

A combined choir from the Westmin- 
ster Fellowships of the Tabor church and 
the Chevy Chase (Maryland) Presby- 
terian Church provided music for the 
meeting. 

Besides inviting inter-racial groups to 
their church, the Tabor young people are 
active in the city’s Inter-Church Fellow- 
ship. They sponsor visits to homes of peo- 
ple from various cultural backgrounds, 
and often sing at white as well as Negro 
churches in the area. They join in as many 
inter-racial projects as they possibly can 
in order, as Pastor Jeans says, “to help 
erase the sting of segregation from daily 
life.” 

As Ann Webster, Outreach Secretary 
of the youth department stated in the in- 
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vitation to last Sunday’s meeting, “To be 
a Christian in these times is a thrilling 
adventure; it cuts across barriers and cul- 
tural differences. The youth of Tabor feel 
that we must keep trying in new and ever- 
increasing ways if we would move forward 
toward the goal of leaving life richer and 
better than we found it.” 


Presbyterian Athletes 

Students at Coalinga, California, High 
School are keeping their fingers crossed. 
In rapid succession they’ve downed the 
Dos Palos, King City, and Avenal High 
School teams since mid-terms; and if all 
goes well in the next few games their 
basketball team will be the district cham- 
pions this year. 

One person who is particularly proud of 
the Coalinga team is the Reverend David 
C. Newquist, minister of the Coalinga 
Presbyterian Church. Pastor Newquist’s 
admiration has been evoked by more than 


Dotson, who first were attracted to the 
church because of the Boys’ Club, decided 
to join the Communicants’ Class and were 
recently received into the Church. 


Keeping College Students 
In Touch with the Church 


“In the Synod of Illinois we are carry- 
ing on organized (student) work in only 
twelve institutions: seven where we have 
foundation work and five where we have 
Presbyterian church-related colleges. Yet 
there are Presbyterian young people in 
considerable numbers in sixty-eight col- 
leges in the state. This means that we are 
only touching the fringe of the problem.” 

The problem, according to the Reverend 
Jay M. Logan, field director of the Board 
of Christian Education in the Synod of 
Illinois, is that a large percentage of the 
Presbyterian college students in the state 
(and the rest of the country as well) are 
not being reached in any way by the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Logan and a group of synod offi- 
cials recently organized the Presbyterian 
Student Service Commission to investigate 





Athletics and church activities go hand in hand in Coalinga, Cal. Here, 
champion high school basketball players, all members of Presbyterian 
Church Boys’ Club, pose with coach Tinkler (left) and pastor Newquist. 


high scoring, however. He likes to remem- 
ber that all but one of the varsity squad 
are Presbyterians and active in his Church 
School and Boys’ Club. 

According to the high school coach, Mr. 
Tinkler, the boys club activities keep the 
team “in training’? and are perhaps the 
main reason why the team is doing so well. 
Every week they meet at the Youth Build- 
ing (once the manse) and sharpen their 
reflexes with games of volley ball, base- 
ball, or whatever sport is in season. 

An integral part of all these activities 
are worship services. At every Boys’ Club 
meeting there is a devotional, generally led 
by one of the boys. Two of the boys on 
the basketball squad, Richard Fearon and 
Raymond Carlson, intend to enter the min- 
istry. Two others, Lane Mead and Harry 
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the situation. They’ve discovered that 
many Presbyterian young people are at- 
tending colleges where there is no Presby- 
terian Church in the community at all. 
Even if a successful strategy for the col- 
lege-related church was planned, the prob- 
lem is still not solved since only one out 
of ten churches are college-related. 

“Yet,” said Mr. Logan, “because every 
home church has young people in college, 
we actually have ten out of ten churches 
related in a vital way to the campus. We 
must waken the local churches to their 
responsibility to keep in touch with the 
students if they are to know that the 
Church does care about them.” 

In a state-wide meeting at Springfield 
recently, the Presbyterian Student Service 
Commission proposed ten steps for local 


churches to take in pastoring to young 
people away at college. They recom- 
mended: 

(1) Prepare the college; send a note about 
each student to the Westminster Founda- 
tion or nearby pastor. 

(2) Send them to college with a feeling 
that the church cares; a word from the 
pulpit and a going away party. 

(3) Follow them to college with mail: 
every Monday morning stuff an envelope 
(Sunday Bulletin, Today, all pastoral and 
church mail). 

(4) Visit them at college; church officers 
and members (of course the pastor) drop 
in at the dorm when in “College-Town.” 
(5) Welcome them home by mail or phone 
or from the pulpit. 

(6) Give them a party on those short 
school year vacations. 

(7) Keep the home church informed of 
achievements and other important items 
in the student group. 

(8) Let them be heard through a quote in 
the church news-letter or a short article 
by a student on his college. 

(9) In the long summer arrange a week- 
end conference. 

(10) Pray for them and see that they have 
some helpful materials for their prayers. 


Presbyterian Life Project 
Proved a Success in Erie 


Young people of Westminster Fellow- 
ship in Erie Presbytery recently finished 
their big project of 1948—canvassing 
homes of Presbyterians for subscriptions 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

Statistically, their canvass proved what 
many already suspected: that subscrip- 
tions to the Presbyterian Church’s maga- 
zine could be sold best by ringing door- 
bells. 

Of the sixty-six churches in the presby- 
tery, thirty-seven agreed to participate in 
the effort. Of the thirty-seven, twenty- 
nine made reports. These reports included 
735 subscriptions. 

The Erie project accomplished more 
than just selling subscriptions. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. McClimans of Meadville Pres- 
byterian Church, Meadville, Pa., were just 
organizing a Westminster Fellowship 
group. They began with the subscription 
project and now report an average attend- 
ance of eighteen at their meetings. The 
Meadville group sold sixty-nine subscrip- 
tions. Mrs. McClimans says, “We have 
only one complaint, and that is that we 
haven’t another project just like this one 
to start on again.” 

The opportunity to hold a similar can- 
vass is now offered to every Westminster 
Fellowship. This time there is a difference. 
In Erie, no commissions were paid. In the 
new plan, there will be commissions, the 
amount depending on the total number of 
subscriptions sold by the group. The com- 
missions are to be used by Westminster 
Fellowships, for camps, conferences, or 
the Youth Budget. 
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Harassed committee women may face a decision—let down or break down. 


Too Many Meetings? 


Are American women “clubbing” themselves to death? 


By IRMA THADEN 


_ AND THERE we hear voices crying 
in the wilderness, warning against 
the rising tide of organizations—particu- 
larly for women—which has infiltrated 
American society. 

One scoffer has noted the slow suicide 
of the American woman with the quip, 
“She’s clubbing herself to death.” The 
newspapers regale us with blow by blow 
accounts of the process. Could it be that 
our churches stand in the same peril? 

During May and June the society col- 
umns are replete with items in which is 
tucked the altogether satisfying news that 
“with this meeting the club suspends ac- 
tivities for the summer.” Who can meas- 
ure the relief of the harried members, as 
they look forward to a succession of days 
uncluttered with luncheons, committee 
meetings, and teas. 
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Is the church competing with the club 
fad, or merely imitating it? The vitality 
of a church is often judged by the splash 
it makes in the weekly social calendar. 
Needless to say, there is no guarantee that 
a church is spiritually alive because it has 
a potluck dinner Monday night, a Tues- 
day afternoon tea, a luncheon forum 
Wednesday noon, with choir practice and 
fellowship hour following on Thursday. 


Rested for Sunday? 


Friday we defer to the school basketball 
teams and Saturday we give over to bridge 
and night clubs. On Sunday we trust that 
our people will be sufficiently rested to 
make the Sunday service, where they will 
be handed a bulletin to inform them of 
the activities to follow. 

This is merely touching the fringes of 
the demands made upon the time of 
church members. For our own satisfaction 


we made a record of the activities of a 
Midwest town of eleven thousand popula- 
tion. The astounding results do not, we 
believe, represent an isolated instance. 
There are twenty-nine large organizations 
which depend for support on a consider- 
able segment of the citizenry, such as the 
various lodges, American Legion, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars (together with their 
auxiliaries), YMCA, YWCA, P-TA, Com- 
munity Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
service clubs, Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, and 
so forth. All of these, and others, put on 
extensive programs throughout the year. 
Then there are seventeen churches, all 
highly organized, and each struggling for 
its place in the social sun. In addition, 
there are 331 (believe it or not) smaller 
social and so-called study clubs, and per- 
haps some which were not reported in 
the newspapers. The end is not yet. Dur- 
ing the past few months The League of 
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Women Voters, the Woman’s Committee 
for Lasting Peace, and a music association 
have been activated. 

We have no quarrel with societies as 
such; in fact we belong to and promote 
several, but we have observed too many 
that are not doing the work of Christ nor 
his church but have strayed from their 
first love and are rapidly deteriorating 
into mere social clubs, masquerading as 
arms of the church. In many we find the 
officers and prime movers only remotely 
connected with the church and only 
vaguely interested in it. It makes us won- 
der which exists for which—the society 
for the church or the church for the so- 
ciety. 

It is getting so that one cannot attend 
a service of worship without being be- 
seiged with telephone pleas to join the 
Aid or the Guild or a circle thereof. We 
personally know of many people who 
have refused to attend church for this 
very reason. Perhaps it’s just a new alibi, 
but it appears to us that the worship serv- 
ices are used too largely as a recruiting 
field for the organizations. 

A church society which does not make 
specific contributions to building the King- 
dom of God is not worthy of the Chris- 
tian’s support. Does your association add 
to your missionary education, Bible 
knowledge, and spiritual enrichment? Does 
it provide a real opportunity for social 
service? If it does not, you are under 
moral obligation either to improve the 
situation or to withdraw. 

We are in danger of deluding ourselves 
with the thought that we are ardent and 
faithful church workers when we are only 
social busy bees 


Bible study? 


In how many of our societies is there 
a definite period of Bible study? Not 
many that we know of—unless one counts 
the brief opening devotionals in which a 
Scripture verse, a meditation gleaned 
from some magazine, and perhaps a poem 
is read. 

When we have suggested regular Bible 
study, we have invariably met with the 
pessimistic, “It would be nice but we tried 
it and it won't work.” But it does work 
when properly presented. True, it is not 
always easy to procure the proper teacher, 
but a pastor will be glad to serve if there 
is no other qualified person available. And 
such publications as the Year Book of 
Prayer and Outreach contain information 
that should be fully utilized every month 
by missionary societies. 

Not only are we concerned about these 
defections in many of our church organi- 
zations but with the secular clubs 
which are more and more sapping the en- 
energies formerly 


also 





ergies of our people 
devoted to the church. 

The superstructure of district, 
and national federations has assumed the 
a Tower of Babel and is 


state, 


proportions of 
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in for a mighty fall, just because of its 
top-heaviness. Our society is developing a 
bad case of organizational indigestion. Al- 
ready people are turning away with nau- 
sea, looking for a social bicarbonate. Will 
they turn from their social whirling to 
more solid and constructive work in the 
church? We wish that we might hope so, 
but the indications do not warrant it, for 
too many people see very little difference 
between a lodge and the church, or be- 
tween a Federated Woman’s Club and a 
Presbyterian Women’s Association. 





Alibis for Not Attending 


If as many alibis were found for 
not going to the movies as for not 
going to church, the movies would 
soon close their doors! In a whimsical 
mood a person quoted anonymously 
has given the following ten reasons 
for not going to the movies: 

I was made to go too often when I 
was young, 

Nobody ever speaks to me when I 
go. 

They always ask me for money. 

The manager has never called on 
me or my family. 

The people who go do not live up to 
the fine things they see and hear in 
the pictures. 

I get more out of my lodge, any- 
how. 

There is so much fighting among 
the picture houses. 

Sunday is the only day I have for 
my family. 

The pictures never get down to 
earth where I live. 

I can be just as good whether I at- 
tend the movies or not. 


From Prayer and the Common Life by 
Georgia Harkness. Reprinted by permission 
of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 











Many clubs are an outgrowth of the 
Ladies’ Aid and rural neighborhood clubs 
with which the pioneers saved themselves 
from the too persistent howl of the coy- 
otes, or the vast silences of the prairies 
and resulting neuroses. But we're going 
to seed. The time has come for retrench- 
ment. We know of not a single town or 
village that is not organized to the teeth. 

The pull of social ties keeps a lot of 
dead timber on club rolls. Did you ever 
consider that you might do the cause a 
favor by dropping out? 

Let everyone who belongs to more than 
four organizations look over the field and 
drop half of them. Perhaps some of them 
should be church organizations. Do it for 
your own sake, for the sake of your fam- 
ily, for the sake ot the church. We are 
spreading ourselves too thin to be effec- 
tive. Clubs are all right, but we must 
know when we've had enough. 


How about sticking to business and 
leaving out the furbelows? Less angel-chif- 
fon-pineapple-pecan dessert wouldn’t hurt. 
This strategem would conserve food and 
save the money we spend at the reducing 
salon. 

If it’s food we want to save, 

Let’s the potluck dinner waive. 

We can help the peace to haste 

With all this food that goes to waist. 


Eliminate parties 


Would it be too much to eliminate the 
guest-day meetings and the husbands’ 
parties? Why not devote this time to 
calling on the aged and the sick? As it 
is now, we let ourselves feel that we have 
fulfilled our obligations to the infirm when 
we have appointed a visiting committee 
and moved that our secretary send a card 
or flowers. 

Nor does the cure lie in more organiza- 
tion. Suddenly aware of overlapping func- 
tions we set out to correct matters by 
organizing a co-ordinating council. Presto! 
another set of officers, a whole new crop 
of committees and another date on the 
calendar encircled. 

Where is it all leading? Certainly not 
to a more stable society built upon a 
satisfying home life. While the church 
strives to strengthen the home with her 
right hand, is she pulling it down with 
her left? 

Probably there isn’t a club or conven- 
tion that has not had its say on juvenile 
delinquency in the past few years, and 
most have made profound pronounce- 
ments about the importance of the home. 
But has anyone dared to venture the 
opinion that the very organizations that 
hold forth so vociferously may be doing 
their bit to break down the American 
home by diverting their members away 
from the family hearth and by so sapping 
their energies in pursuit of their programs 
that there is nothing left for the home? 
The hours father and mother spend at 
club meetings add up to a sizeable aggre- 
gate. What’s more, not content with aux- 
iliaries, practically every organization is 
now blossoming out with branches for 
Junior, under the guise of taking him off 
the street. For every child they take off 
the street, they take several out of homes 
where conscientious parents are desper- 
ately trying to meet the competition. 

Let’s have more Family Weeks—but 
for goodness sake, not another organiza- 
tion devoted to the purpose of promoting 
Family Weeks. We might consider a So- 
ciety for the Prevention of More Soci- 
eties, the bylaws to provide for no dues, 
no officers, and no meetings. 


(P.L. for December 11, 1948, reported 

a similar idea from Pastor Howard Stone 

of Franklin, Indiana, who suggested in a 

sermon an “Organization to Encourage 
People to Quit Organizations.” 

—Tue EprrTors) 
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Question: From California: “Our 
Presbyterian minister, in his bap- 
tismal service, uses a trine formula: 
that of three separate applications 
of water in the three separate names 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Is that accepted doctrine and 
practice in the Presbyterian Church? 
Is it an optional form? Does it in 
form constitute three baptisms? 
What is its status in our Church?” 


Answer: The accepted form of bap- 
tism in the Presbyterian Church has been 
that of pouring or sprinkling water upon 
the head once in the name of the Trinity. 
The Book of Common Worship (1946) 
prescribes the following words: “I bap- 
tize thee, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
Directory for Worship adds, “As he (the 
minister) pronounces these words, he is to 
baptize the child with water, by pouring 
or sprinkling it on the head of the child, 
without adding any other ceremony; and 
the whole shall be concluded with prayer.” 
The form for baptizing adults is the same. 

Possibly these words could be inter- 
preted as allowing the threefold applica- 
tion of the water, but this has not been 
the custom in our Church. The records 
show that an issue has never been made of 
this in the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Very early, in the Eastern branch of the 
Christian Church, trine immersion was 
used. The threefold application of the 
water in the name of the three persons of 
the Godhead was a sort of protest against 
the Arianism (Unitarianism) in the early 
Church; but trine immersion was never 
regarded as three baptisms. Gregory I 
permitted single immersion as well as trine 
immersion. Single immersion set forth the 
unity of the Godhead. The Russian Or- 
thodox catechism defines baptism as “a 
sacrament in which a man who believes, 
having his body thrice plunged into the 
water in the name of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, dies to the car- 
nal life of sin, and is born again of the 
Holy Ghost to a life spiritual and holy.” 

The New Testament emphasis on bap- 
tism is that Christian baptism is a bap- 
tism of the Spirit (Matthew 3:11; Mark 
1:8; Luke 3:16; John 3:33; Acts 1:5; 
11:16). In the New Testament, the for- 
mula for baptism is that it is in the name 
of Jesus Christ (Acts 10:48), or in the 
name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 8:16; 19:5). 
Liturgical embellishment has added the 
ritualistic elements. 

I hope the above gives the background 
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for your specific questions. Taking up 
your questions in order: 

“Ts that accepted doctrine and practice 
in the Presbyterian Church?” It has never 
been so recognized. 

“Ts it an optional form?” There is noth- 
ing in our law that specifically forbids it, 
but I doubt if the General Assembly 
would uphold it. 

“Does it in form constitute three bap- 
tisms?” No, it never was so regarded, 
even in that part of the early Church 
which practiced it. 

“What is its status in our Church?” It 
has never been an issue before our courts. 


Question: From Indiana: “Did the 
Virgin Mary have other children 
than Jesus?” 


Answer: The answer to your question 
hinges on the meaning of the phrase, “the 
brethren of the Lord,” in such passages as 
I Corinthians 9:5. There were, in the early 
Christian Church, three interpretations of 
this phrase. 

Helvidius taught that the phrase must 
be understood in the sense of the half- 
brothers of Jesus, the sons of Mary and 
of Joseph, his reputed father (see Mark 
6:3). This is the natural meaning of this 
phrase wherever found in the New Testa- 
ment. The use of the word “firstborn” in 
Luke 2:7, also implies that Mary had 
other children. 

Epiphanius held that “brethren of the 
Lord” meant foster brothers; that is, that 
“the brethren of the Lord” were sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. Much in- 
genious argument has been advanced to 
support this view, but there is no real 
scriptural evidence for it. 

Jerome, in 383 A.D., advanced the the- 
ory, in opposition to the Helvidian view, 
that “the brethren of the Lord” were the 
sons of Clopas (Alpheus) and Mary, a 
sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, who 
happened to bear the same name; that is, 
“the brethren of the Lord” were cousins 
of Jesus. Not only is there no Biblical 
evidence to support this view, but the nat- 
ural meaning of the New Testament lan- 
guage is all against it. The most important 
single point is that “cousin” never means 
“brother,” either in the Greek of the New 
Testament, or in classical Greek. The im- 
mediate motive for such a theory lies in 
the fact that in Jerome’s time asceticism 
was very popular in the Church, and so it 
was thought something of a degradation 
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YEAR OF MOODY TRAINING 


Through the years, “Moody training” has come to mean 
a very special kind of preparation. 

True, Moody Bible Institute is the largest school in its 
field, the first to develop the institute type of training, 
and known the world around for sound and thorough 
Bible teaching. But besides all this, it offers many vital 
“extras.” Added to the solid foundation of eight basic 
courses, they are the things which put the “plus” in 
Moody preparation. 

Many advantages are wrapped up in this package of 
“extras”—greater opportunities for experience in every 
kind of practical Christian work . .. a larger choice of 
specialized subjects . . . and daily inspiration through 
contact with other Institute ministries in radio, gospel 
films and the printed word. Along with this, the Institute's 
alertness to ever-changing needs keeps student training 
in step with new demands. Thus new and modern courses 
are provided, such as the one just launched for missionary 
technical specialists, in aviation, radio and photography. 

For 62 years, these and many other “extras” have 
helped make Moody men and women outstanding in 
every phase of Christian work. Fifty-two thousand—in- 
cluding 3,000 who have left to serve in foreign mission 
fields—have proved the value of this training. 
IMPORTANT: Wartime and postwar restrictions on enroll- 
ment have been removed, and applications for admission 
in April are now being reviewed. Write for application 
blanks and your copy of the new, illustrated Moody 
catalog today. 
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to Mary that she should have borne other 
children. Such an idea never characterized 
the Hebrew faith. 

Jerome did not hold consistently to his 
own theory, but it became the basis of the 
Roman Catholic dogma of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. This is a good illus- 
tration of the growth of Roman dogma. 
As expediency indicates the advantage of a 
new doctrine, it is promulgated at the 
proper time. In 1870, the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception was announced. 
The daily papers carried notices in the 
autumn of 1948 that in 1950 the Assump- 
tion of Mary would be announced. 

Returning to your question: Yes, Mary 
had, according to the New Testament, 
four other sons and at least two daughters. 


Question: From Virginia: “What 
is the meaning of ‘born of water and 
of the Spirit? in John 3:5? Does 
‘born of water’ refer to the natural 
birth?” 


Answer: No, ‘born of water’ does not 
refer to the natural birth; it refers to bap- 
tism, which was administered after con- 
version, i.e., after being ‘born of the 
Spirit.’ The phrase ‘born of water’ is 
never used, in the Greek Testament, for 
the natural birth. The expression for that 
idea is ‘born of the flesh’ (John 3:6). The 
phrase ‘born of the Spirit’ refers to the 
regeneration of the natural man. Every- 
one must be born from above, or of the 
Spirit, to understand the Kingdom of God 
(John 3:5). After men were born again, 
the Church baptized them. That is what 
‘born of water’ means in this passage. 
Baptism was simply an outward symbol 
that one had been born of the Spirit. 

Those ‘born of water’ and those ‘born 
of the Spirit’ are one group. The contrast 
in the evangelist’s mind was not between 
water and spirit, but between flesh and 
spirit. Every human being must be born 
again to understand the kingdom (John 
3:3), and to enter the kingdom (John 
3:5). The evangelist, however, was not 
much interested in the water, for he im- 
mediately passed on, in verse six, to draw 
his contrast between natural birth, ‘born of 
the flesh,’ and the new birth, ‘born of the 
Spirit.’ 
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His 18 the last article Mr. Miller wrote 
before resigning as contributing editor 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and announcing his 


candidacy for the governorship of Vir- 
| ginia. Former chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, Mr. Miller 
. has long studied the place of religion in 
: American education. —THE EpiTors 
By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 4 ipo DECISION of the Supreme Court in 
) connection with religious education in 
. the public schools at Champaign, Illinois, 
- The American way of life was created maky wey Site conan Ss Se: eee 
time” picture of the country as a whole. 
. ee In most states programs of religious edu- 
by and depends upon Christian culture. cation in connection with the public 
iz schools continue as they were before. The 
, McCollum case at Champaign seems to 
t have settled nothing except what is being 
1 done at Champaign. It appears in retro- 
. spect to have been a tiny skirmish in a 
1 great campaign which will be conducted 
with increasing vigor by the religious 
forces of this country for years to come. 
The question of religion and the schools 
. is no trivial matter. It is a matter of su- 
. preme importance. 
a What is the problem, and what is the 
" issue that has to be settled? = 
- The problem is posed by the fact that 
r the American way of life at its best is 
“ the product of Christian culture. Human 
. culture means the way boys and girls ma- 
a ture. It concerns the social soil out of 
# which human plants grow. It concerns the 
d ideas, customs, and folkways that com- 
. | pose this soil and that enrich it in the 
t same way that fertilizer enriches the 
. earth. It concerns the way boys and girls 
>I are brought up in their homes and in their 
schools just as the healthy growth of par- 
“ ticular plants depends upon the methods 
st used to cultivate them. It concerns the 
mn moral and intellectual climate of society 
d in the same way that the weather plays 
. a decisive part in the quality of crops 
“ produced. 
in Human beings produced in America 
ot have been fashioned to a considerable ex- 
ne tent by the Christian culture of Medieval 
w Western Europe and by the Christian cul- 
of ture that continues to flourish in this 
ne country. Christian culture is not the only 





culture that has influenced America, how- 


y N¢ > At F D ee Lf ever, and the dominant forces at the mo- 
: : ; : é ment appear to be more secular and ma- 


| 


terialistic than Christian. 
Movies and the radio are certainly 
nal hae | NC C LN i” | among the most powerful forces currently 
J" 3 “ influencing the minds of American youth. 
Hence they are helping to make the fu- 
ture culture of America. Yet they stand 
almost wholly outside the traditional cur- 
rent of Christian culture. Hollywood at its 
best is usually sub-Christian and at its 
worst is definitely anti-Christian. Movie 
policy is made by men who, with one or 
two notable exceptions, measure the qual- 
ity of entertainment by box-office receipts. 
Profit is their god, and they have found 
that faith in profit pays off handsomely. 
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Why Invest with 
a Church Board? 


A GREAT many organizations 
sell annuity contracts. Some com- 
mercial companies offer higher rates 
than church boards. 

But before you send off a check to 
an insurance company, do a little 
figuring about the hidden advantages 
of investing your money with the 
Presbyterian Church. Here are some 
of them: 


1. Because your purchase of a 
Presbyterian Annuity consti- 
tutes a gift to religious work, 
a considerable portion of the 
amount you invest, plus a good 
part of your annual income, is 
exempt from taxation. 


2. Your money begins at once to 
further the purposes of the 


gospel. 


3. The Presbyterian Church has 

available some of the _ best 
minds in the country in plan- 
ning its investment program. 
[ts annuity business is super- 
vised by the New York State 
Insurance Commissioner. No 
state has a more stringent con- 
trol. 


4. Millions of dollars of annual 
income and over two million 
members of the Presbyterian 
Church are back of every con- 
tract. A Presbyterian Annuity 
is virtually as safe as a Govern- 
ment bond. 


Mail the coupon now for full information 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 2-49-P | 
| I'd like to make my money work forever. Please l 
| tell me what percent income | would receive, my l 
] birth date being ... .....6+. esceecccesecoses | 
| MONTH DAY YEAR 1 
| At present | am most interested in | 
| (C) Missions in America (0 Missions Abroad | 
| NOM ccccccccccccccccccsscccceceseseeseees I 
l MBAR. occ veccccvccccccssescccscceesceoses ; 
1 Gc oc cvcnccenccccevevecceess DNS. oe cccccece 1 
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Few of them have any understanding of 
the Christian religion or of the forces that 
created this Republic. Hence the enter- 
tainment they produce is uninformed by 
the culture out of which our way of life 
grew. The result is that Hollywood's long- 
range influence is in the direction of cre- 
ating a culture potentially hostile to 
Christian thought and conduct. The same 
holds true for many radio programs. 

But in spite of all that the movies and 
the radio have done and can do, the 
American way of life continues to grow 
out of the faith and ethics of the Ameri- 
can Christian community. And this will 
be true as long as there is a living Chris- 
tian community in America. For the dem- 
ocratic ideal never grew out of the soil 
of a materialistic culture, and it never can. 
It will live as long as there is Christian 
faith to nourish it, and it will die if Chris- 
tian faith disappears. 

Christian faith assumes that man, al- 
though an animal, is much more than an 
animal. It assumes that man has a moral 
and spiritual destiny that begins here and 
now but that reaches beyond the world of 
time and space. Because of what we be- 
lieve about the nature of man, we believe 
in the inherent dignity of human life. We 
believe in self-respect and in respect for 
others regardless of their social status or 
racial origin. We believe in fair play. And 
from the standpoint of national well- 
being, belief in fair play is the most im- 
portant belief of all—fair play between 
management and labor and fair play be- 
tween the countless majority and minority 
groups that compose our population. This 
is our ideal. We seldom live up to it too 
per cent. But sometimes we approximate 
it, and even at our worst this is the 
standard by which our consciences judge 
individual and social performance. 


Christian culture at center 


If Americans of the future practice or 
even honor a way of life remotely re- 
sembling what we now call our American 
way of life, it will be because, and only 
because, we maintain a Christian culture 
at the heart of this nation. And that de- 
pends upon whether growing boys and 
girls are nourished by the ideals and val- 
ues of Christian culture. 

How can we make sure that the boys 
and girls of tomorrow will be nourished by 
the ideals and values of Christian culture? 
In a model society the answer would un- 
doubtedly be that this is the function of 
the Christian home and of the Christian 
Church. But a relatively small percentage 
of the boys and girls of modern America 
grow up in Christian homes, and only a 
minority receive from the churches the 
kind of instruction required. 

For the majority of American children, 
there is but one answer. If they are to be 
given an opportunity to know the mean- 
ing of Christian culture and to have their 
lives enriched by its values, then that op- 


portunity will have to be given in con- 
nection with the public schools. 

This will involve a fundamental recon- 
sideration of the popular understanding of 
the relationship between Church and 
State. The original act of separation con- 
tained in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution declares that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof. . . .” In my opinion the clear 
intent of this language is to prohibit a 
state church. It was intended to separate 
completely the institution of religion (the 
Church) from the institution of govern- 
ment (the State). On this position the 
overwhelming majority of Americans are 
agreed. 


False doctrine 


But over the years this institutional 
separation between Church and State has 
produced in the minds of many people the 
impression that the State was not only 
separated from the Church but also sepa- 
rated from the influence of the moral and 
spiritual forces which originate in the 
Church. In other words, the impression 
grew that religion had nothing to do with 
public affairs. This false doctrine has be- 
gun to curse us as it cursed the Protestant 
churches of Germany and rendered them 
impotent when the crisis of Western 
Civilization broke upon them. 

As a result people forgot that our very 
institutions of government and our meth- 
ods of governing have, like our way of 
life, grown out of a Christian culture. We 
forgot that the survival of these institu- 
tions in anything like their present form 
depends upon the continuance of a living 
Christian culture. 

The conclusion is inescapable that since 
the survival of the American type of free 
society motivated by fair play depends 
upon the survival of Christian culture, 
and since the only agency for the trans- 
mission of this culture to a majority of 
children is the public school, then we 
have to correct our misconception of the 
intent of Amendment I of the Constitu- 
tion to the extent of recognizing that 
Christian culture is entirely unavoidable 
in the regular public school curriculum. 
Christian culture is an historic fact. It 
is the supreme fact of history and as such 
must be in the curriculum on the same 
basis as any other historic development. 
By no stretch of the imagination can 
courses in history revealing and crediting 
Christian culture as an inevitable link 
with democracy be considered a step in 
the direction of establishing a_ state 
church. 

It will probably take some years to 
arrive at general agreement as to the best 
method of providing such instruction in 
connection with the curriculum of the 
public schools. A long process of public 
education in the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can society is required. 
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Ministers, and church members, in Blairsville Presbytery heave-ho to build summer camp for youngsters. 








They Made a Camp 


ANNY Roncers had nothing to do dur- 
D ing vacation. He wanted to get a 
job, but he was only fourteen and small 
for his age, and no one would hire him. 
His father was dead, and his mother 
worked all day. There was a dreary sum- 
mer ahead with no one at home, and the 
other fellows would be away from the city 
or working at vacation jobs. 

Then one Sunday morning before 
Church School his pastor asked him if he’d 
like to go to camp. Danny’s smile was 
his answer. 

Pastor John H. Stanton wrote to the 
camp director of the neighboring presby- 
tery, asking him to enroll Danny. Back 
came regrets: “I’m sorry, but our camp is 
full, and we can’t admit young people from 
other presbyteries.” An interdenomina- 
tional camp reported, “We're full this 
year, but we'll put him on the list in case 
we have a vacancy.” On the third try, the 
area YMCA camp accepted Danny. 

There are dozens of Dannys in Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, and Pastor Stanton 
of Westmont Presbyterian Church saw the 
need for a youth camp where they could 
spend their vacations in a Christian at- 
mosphere. He remembered that years ago 
a farm had been willed to the presbytery 
—a spot which, if developed, might make 
an ideal summer camp. He interested 
some of his fellow ministers in the idea, 
and it was finally voted to construct a 
camp on the farm—“if and when funds 
were available.” 

The financial campaign was disappoint- 


Fesruary 19, 1949 


ing. Less than half the needed funds were 
raised, and high building and labor costs 
seemed prohibitive. Then a newspaper 
advertisement brought hope. Government 
surplus buildings—just the needed size 
and prefabricated, were available at an 
army camp in South Carolina. On a bitter 
day in January a dozen ministers drove to 
the farm to unload the trucks that brought 
the building materials. The same ministers 
began cutting trees to make way for build- 
ings and roads. 


Volunteer work days 

Word soon got around that the pastors 
meant to build their camp whether or not 
the necessary funds were available. One 
layman phoned: “Can you use a free bull- 
dozer to help clear your sites?” Another 
offered trucks and men. By spring a well 
was drilled, and the trees were cleared 
away. 

Saturdays were designated throughout 
the presbytery as “volunteer work days.” 
Ministers and laymen began to come out 
in increasing numbers. Carpenters, elec- 
tricians, painters, and laborers contributed 
their efforts. The men of one church 
built the fireplace in the main building; 
others put up siding and painted. Many 
business firms contributed materials and 
equipment. Cots, mattresses, blankets, 
stoves, refrigerators, kitchen utensils, and 
dining room furniture started rolling into 
camp by the truckload. An estimated 
5,000 man-hours of labor and $15,000 
worth of equipment were donated. 


While the spring construction was under 
way, the presbytery’s Christian education 
committee announced to the churches that 
the camp would open on June 21. In an 
unbelievably short time, with the help of 
the Board of Christian Education, study 
courses were outlined, instructors recruit- 
ed, and the entire camp program planned. 

The first two weeks after the opening 
were called “work camp weeks,” when the 
youngsters themselves pitched in at the 
job of building and cleaning, in addition to 
carrying out their planned program of 
study, worship, and recreation. As the 
summer progressed, Pine Springs Camp 
began to be used more and more by 
women’s associations, Bible classes, young 
adult groups, and men’s organizations 
from the presbytery’s churches. Though 
originally intended for use by the youth 
of the area, the camp now serves a need 
of these adult groups for a place for one- 
day and weekend meetings. 


Becomes a reality 


There is still work to be done, more 
buildings must be raised, and trees and 
brush cleared, but spring will again bring 
out the teams of workers. The volunteer 
efforts of scores of active Christian pas- 
tors and laymen accomplished last year 
what might have taken many more months 
and thousands more dollars to complete. 
In one year from the time the idea came 
into being—and less than six months from 
the beginning of actual work on the proj- 
ect—Pine Springs Camp became a reality. 
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Now Ready 


the COMPLETE 
and OFFICIAL 


Amsterdam 
Assembly 
Series 


of permanent volumes relating to the 
first assembly of the World Council 


of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948: 


MAN’S DISORDER 
AND GOD’S DESIGN 
Vol. I. The Universal Church in 

God’s Design $2.00 


Vol. Il. The Church's Witness to 
God’s Design $2.00 


Vol. IIL. The Church and the Dis- 
order of Society $2.00 


Vol. IV. The Church and the In- 
ternational Disorder $2.00 
Also Available—The entire series in an 
omnibus volume of 850 pages $5.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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PICT-O-GRAPH SERIES 


In full color, five STANDARD FLANNEL 
PICT-O-GRAPH sets are now available, or 
in preparation, on the life of Christ. Ready 
to cut out and use—no coloring or pasting 
mecessary. Each set has six large sheets 
of figures to illustrate ten or more scenes. 
Manual with each set. No. 2181, Crucifixion 
and Resurrection—now ready, on bilotter- 
backed paper. Price, per set, 75c. 

No. 2182, Birth and Boyhood of Christ— 
now ready. Nos. 2183, Fisher of Men; 
2184, The Great Physician; 2185, The 
Forgiving Christ—ready early 1949, all on 
suede-back paper. Price, each set, $1.00. 


BIBLICOLOR FILMSTRIPS 


“For God So Loved the World, No. 48-1"; 
“Birth of Christ, No. 48-8"; “The Last Week, 
No. 48-2"; “Ministry of Christ, Part 1, 
No. 49-9"; and “Ministry of Christ, Part 2, 
No. 48-10." 25 full-color frames of Bible 
art masterpieces in each strip. 35mm, 
Single-frame size. Price, each, $3.00. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Cincinnat: 10, Ohio 





20 E. Central Parkway 
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Freedom in the 20th Century 


THE P.iicHt or Freepom. By Paul 
Scherer. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1948. (227 pp., $2.50.) 


ty COUNTRY has fought two world 
wars and, with the banner of freedom 
flying in both, has been the victor—but 
never, it would seem, victor for freedom. 

In World War I, the “battle cry of 
freedom” was taken seriously. But the 
post-war disillusionment resulting from an 
over-dramatization of impossible freedoms 
almost wrecked the institutions maintain- 
ing western civilization. In World War 
II, our nation was not so easily led to 
battle, at least not by freedom slogans. 
Freedom for us has become a sort of 
catchword, something for poets to rave 
about, something for orators to harangue 
us with. Yet as it stands, freedom has 
come to be confused in meaning, if not an 
altogether meaningless word, but it is still 
a word we won’t give up. 

The author of this book attempts to ex- 
plain just why freedom, as it was once 
understood, is in such a plight. Perhaps 
the simplest answer he gives us is: that we 
are living on a heritage of freedom that 
is running out, a heritage we are doing 
nothing to hold. The only true freedom the 
so-called Christian civilization can lay 
claim to comes from the Word of God, 
and our age has gone far from that Word. 
We do nothing to revive or maintain 
Christian belief but still want what Chris- 
tianity has given us as a civilization. We 
worship science and money, and yet we 
seek to keep the symbols of Christ-wor- 
ship before us, meaningless as wooden 
idols since we have never given up the 
others. 


,* Hesrews—rich, poor, all classes— 
had freedom under their God, a demand- 
ing God, but a God who brought freedom 
to all because he was worshipped by all. 
In the early Christian Church men found 
freedom in poverty and persecution be- 
cause they were a community under God. 
That Godly community appeared again 
in medieval times. It is this heritage of 
close association with God that has given 
us what true freedom we ever had or ever 
could have. The author presents in the 
various chapters a study of the Christian 
faith as it has come to us from the early 
Church, through the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation to our present day. Somewhere 
along the line we went aside, first into the 


worship of knowledge, assuming that the 
truth of learning alone would make us 
free, and then, almost at the same time, 
into a devitalized religion that wanted to 
take all the easy features of the old faith 
and none of the difficult, the Cross-bound 
features. 

After reading this book you may still 
wonder exactly what is freedom, but you 
will have no doubts about the freedoms of 
the Gospel. The material here was first 
presented as a series of lectures, but there 
is a unity of arrangement, scores of ref- 
erences, and long quotations that make 
this inspirational reading, just as it must 
have inspired those who heard it in the 
lecture room. Sometimes the use of popu- 
larized expressions, such as associating 
Jesus and Paul with “the armchair bri- 
gade on the front porch of any summer 
resort,” might seem in questionable taste, 
but the book presents a convincing plea 
for a disintegrating world to return to the 
unimpeachable sovereignty of the eternal 
God for real and lasting freedom. 


—RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


Grim Option 


SURVIVAL OR SutcipeE. Harry H. Moore, 
Editor. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1948. (209 pp., $2.00.) 


MoM‘ AUTHOR-EXPERTS have expressed 
their ideas on World War III and its 
prevention. Survival or Suicide, edited by 
Harry H. Moore, is a compilation of the 
most important passages from the writings 
of David E. Lilienthal, Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, John Fischer, Harold C. Urey, Quen- 
tin Reynolds, and others whose experience 
makes their reflections on this subject 
more than mere armchair speculation. Pre- 
pared for the lay and student reader, it 
presents simply, yet thoroughly, the prob- 
lems created by recent scientific develop- 
ments, and our option of a united world 
of peace or total chaos. 

Mr. Moore, culling from the writings of 
these experts, has organized the problems 
that demand solution into three sections: 
(1) obstructions to peace, (2) under- 
standing the new era, and (3) how to 
build a peaceful world. 

In Part I is included an analysis of the 
chaos rampant in most countries as a 
legacy from World War II. A summary 
of the “question of Russia” and her bellig- 
erent attitudes explains the psychological 
and historical causes that have brought 
about that nation’s distrust of the outside 
world. The picture of war in the atomic 
era, with the added ingredient of biological 
combat, is the oft-told tale of the urgent 
need for real peace, recounted this time 
with the restraint and conviction of the 
highest authorities. Among the less-touted 
possibilities at the hands of future brass 
hats of any nation would be the chance to 
annihilate a world population without 
damaging buildings, factories, and trans- 
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portation facilities, by employing swift- 
acting poisons. 

Part II, on the need to understand the 
new world, is not metaphysical or ideal- 
istic. “Neither men nor governments can 
safely manage what they do not under- 
sand,” the editor warns. He elucidates the 
conditions that make men warlike, and 
shows them at work in our own civiliza- 
tion. “We have the choice,” he writes, 
“whether the machine or man comes first.” 

Part III points out paths that may lead 
to a united world. From the inception of 
the United Nations to the present, the 
writers describe and evaluate the organi- 
zations and individuals working on their 
respective paths to dependable peace. In- 
cluded are the Federalist organizations, 
whose work and aims are examples, at 
least, of how determined people can sink 
their differences in the common yearning 
for a truly civilized world. 

Survival or Suicide aims to incite read- 
ers to action. For those who want to do 
something concrete about World War ITI. 
the appendix is a mine of suggestions. 
For classroom or discussion-group use 
there are questions prepared to stimulate 
original thought. There is a list of volun- 
tary organizations already at work pro- 
moting world peace. Sources of educa- 
tional materials on war and the ways to 
prevent it are included. 

For combining readability and authority, 
Survival or Suicide is unique among books 
on the Third World War. It is scholarly, 
but its purpose is practical. Its keynote 
is in the closing words: “We must think— 
fast and straight. And we must act!” 


—ELIzABETH P. HorrMAN 


Respecit—Not Indifference 
W: SHALL MAKE no worth-while prog- 


ress in inter-religious cooperation by 
pretending that differences are either un- 
real or unimportant. 

The kind of wishy-washy indifference. 
bereft of any positive convictions, which 
often passes for tolerance, may be quite 
as hurtful in the long run as intolerance 
itself. What tolerance in any significant 
sense of the word involves is not spineless 
neutrality but my recognition of the other 
man’s right to do his own honest thinking 
as I do mine, and my readiness to respect 
his integrity even if his conclusions are 
different from mine. 

We must get over the spiritual laziness 
that makes us avoid a frank facing of our 
differences. It must be clearly understood 
that no group is expected to give up any 
part of a faith that is meaningful to it. 
Let each group bring with it its full in- 
heritance of insight and conviction, at the 
same time committing itself to a patient 
effort to understand the genius of the 


others. —SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT 


¢ What is a Moody Annuity? 

eHow will an Annuity give me a 
part in training Christian workers? 

¢ What financial return can I expect? 


els zt true that a Moody Annuity 
will reduce my income tax? 
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Between the covers of this little booklet are the 
answers to dozens of questions people like your- 
self ask about Moody Annuities. Together they 
tell the fascinating story of a financial plan 
which, for more than 40 years, has brought a 
double satisfaction to thousands of God’s people. 
You, too, may find this booklet the open door 
to a blessed partnership with Moody Bible 
Institute and the way to a lifetime financial 
return. Don’t turn this page till you have clipped 
and mailed the coupon. 
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the Moody Annuity Plan. Please send my free copy of your new 
edition of Double Dividends. 
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_ From an address given before The Institute | 
for Social and Religious Studies, New York. } 
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Bell Music on High 
at New 
Low Cost 


Many steps ahead 
in musical quality—priced 
many dollars less than similar 
instruments. One compact unit 
reproduces perfectly, from the 
tower, the organ’s voice—the 
brilliant harmonics of CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS — or the beauty 
of sacred record music. A self- 
contained program clock allows 
musical programs to sound out 
over any period of day or week, 
automatically. Manual opera- 
tion available also. 





SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Inc, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Dept. PL-32 









“gigi ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-20 (choir robes); J-20 
(junior choir) ; P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 











( — J0B OPPORTUNITIES for 


q 153 Institute Place - 


CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN 


Openings for consecrated general maintenance 
supervisors, flight instructors, flight mechanics, 
copywriters, artists, radio technicians, medical 
laboratory technicians, stenographers and many 


others. Write 
Dept. PL-1255 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS BUREAU 


Moody Bible Institute 
Chicago 10, * 7 
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Church School Films 


Reviewed by Margaret Frakes 


ATHEDRAL Fis has recently released 
C two new 16 mm. films for use in 
churches: “Simon Peter” (32 minutes), 
and “Stephen, the First Christian Martyr” 
(24 minutes). The films tell in straight- 
forward manner the stories as found in the 
Bible, and they succeed admirably in giv- 
ing a vivid sense of reality both in atmos- 
phere and character. Like other similar 
Cathedral films, they have been given ex- 
cellent production, with professional ac- 
tors, carefully worked out settings, and 
authentic costuming. They do not em- 
bellish the original stories or attempt to 
draw implications for today, being con- 
tent simply to present a visual conception 
of the biblical record. For this reason 
Cathedral Films have made a great con- 
tribution to the Sunday school program. 

The Reverend James K. Friedrich, who 
heads Cathedral Films, says that his chief 
purpose is to help children see the Bible 
stories—which explains why some adults 
find the films rather elementary and sim- 
plified, while acknowledging their techni- 
cal excellence. The fact that he thinks of 
children as the primary audience for his 
films is given by Mr. Friedrich as the rea- 
son for showing the actual figure of Christ 
on the screen. Children would be puzzled, 
he feels, if other Bible characters were 
shown, but not Jesus. 

Some critics have maintained that show- 
ing Christ on the screen constitutes sacri- 
lege. However, Time reported recently 
that a firm called Churchcraft Pictures dis- 
covered from a nationwide survey that 
four out of five pastors, parochial school 
heads, and Church School superintendents 
preferred to have Jesus himself shown in 
biblical films, and that almost as many 
ordinary churchgoers agreed. It must be 
admitted, though, that the actor who 
plays Jesus in the recent Cathedral films 
paints a colorless portrait as compared 
with the realistic, vital pictures of Peter, 
James, and John. The presentation is 
superior, however, to that in certain re- 
ligious films of the past which have made 
of Jesus an effeminate figure with his head 
encircled by a halo. 

Mr. Friedrich, an Episcopal minister, 
operates Cathedral Films as a non-profit 
venture. He has already produced some 
twenty-five religious teaching films. His 
feature-length “The Great Command- 
ment,” made some years ago, compared 
favorably with the best of professional 
productions. It was sold to Twentieth 
Century Fox, and the profits were used to 
launch Cathedral’s list of religious shorts. 
When Fox released the film nationally, it 


lagged at the box office, probably as a re- 
sult of careless promotion. In Chicago, 
for instance, it was shown in a theater 
accustomed to foreign and “arty” films, 
and no effort was made to interest the 
churches. In Santa Monica, California, the 
churches volunteered to support and pub- 
licize the film, and capacity audiences re- 
sulted. 

Many nations are now giving construc- 
tive attention to films for children. At the 
fourth Nordic Film Censorship Confer- 
ence, held recently in Helsingfors, Finland, 
delegates agreed that children should be 
prevented from seeing all “gangster” films. 
Sweden’s plan of having a child psychia- 
trist on its government censorship bureau 
was heartily approved. Sweden is doing 
something on an even more constructive 
side, too. There, a number of women’s 
organizations have named a jury to pick 
unemotional, worthwhile films suitable for 
younger audiences. In its work the jury is 
aided by some thirty children, seven to 
fourteen years of age. As a result of the 
jury’s efforts, three Stockholm theaters 
launched a completely new type of daily 
matinee program, designed to fit the needs 
of youngsters. The films selected by the 
jury will be featured in these theaters, and 
will also be available to other theaters in 
Stockholm and in other communities. 





February 15, 16, 17: Western Section, 
World Presbyterian Alliance, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Representatives of Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico meet annually for a 
program aimed at developing cultural re- 
lations and fellowship in the Americas. 


February 20-27: Brotherhood Week. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller has been named 
chairman of the observance, which is 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The Federal Council 
of Churches and the social education and 
action divisions of many denominations 
have distributed study and program mate- 
rials to local churches. 


February 27: Men’s Day. 
Set aside for an emphasis on the place 
of the layman in the Presbyterian Church. 


February 28—March 2: Annual Pastors’ 
Conference of Dubuque Seminary, Du- 
buque, Iowa. The Reverend Dr. William 
S. Meyer of Rochester, New York, will 
be conference preacher. Three professors 
of the seminary and university at Du- 
buque will serve as counsellors for the 
meeting. 


March 2: Ash Wednesday, the beginning 
of Lent. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 








Yellow Hammer was very weak so Chi-Cha had to help him to a nearby apple tree. 


By DICK SMITH 


HI-CHA THE SQUIRREL’s nearest 

neighbor in the Smoke Hole, Yellow 
Hammer the Flicker, was sick. Yellow 
Hammer and Chi-Cha had always been 
good neighbors. There was nothing they 
wouldn’t do for each other. 

While Yellow Hammer lay abed suffer- 
ing from sawdust fever a dreadful thing 
happened. Ned Shirk’s small boy, Bob, 
shinnied up the trunk of the tree, reached 
his hand down into the hole, and took 
fluttering Yellow Hammer out alive. The 
poor woodpecker was so sick he just 
barely had strength enough to peck Bob’s 
hand. 

When Chi-Cha heard about this tragedy 
he felt very bad indeed. “I'll help Yel- 
low Hammer get free if I get caught doing 
it,” he said. “The Bible says, ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.’ ” 

Scrapper the English Sparrow told Chi- 
Cha that Yellow Hammer was kept a 


prisoner in a wire cage in Ned Shirk’s corn 
crib. So that very night Chi-Cha set out 
to free his sick neighbor. By the light of 
a full moon he made his way to Ned 
Shirk’s barnyard. Straight to an old, 
abandoned corn crib he went. Clickerty- 
Clackerty! Right up the side and on to 
the roof. 

“Vellow Hammer, are you there?” he 
whispered. No reply. 

“FE-e-e-e-e-ek!” 

“Oh—Oh—Oh! Just 
wasn’t he? 


a rat.” Scared, 


ELLOW HAMMER!” 
“Ts that really you, Chi-Cha?” 
“Ves, I’ve come to get you out.” 
“I’m so thankful. How are you going 
to do it?” 
“With my teeth. Show me where to 
begin.” 
“Come to where I tap, Chi-Cha. There’s 
a break in the wire cage.” 
Tap-tap-tap-tap. Chi-Cha found the 
hole in an instant. Then it was wire and 
wood and wood and wire for two solid 


hours. It hurt Chi-Cha too—the wire cut 
his lips and the sawdust bothered his 
throat. But he kept at it. 


NCE YELLOW HAMMER and Chi-Cha 
almost had heart failure. Howler the 
Hound awoke and began to bark. He 
thought he heard someone gnawing wood. 
But it was all quiet. So Howler whined 
and went back in his house. “Must have 
been a bad dream,” he said to himself. 
Finally Chi-Cha cut a hole large enough 
for Yellow Hammer to wiggle through. 
He was very weak so he had to be helped 
to a nearby apple tree. The tree had a 
hollow center well hidden by limbs and 
leaves. 

“You stay there for tonight, Yellow 
Hammer. I'll sleep nearby to guard you.” 

“Why do you do this, Chi-Cha? Why 
have you risked your life for me?” the 
Woodpecker boy asked. 

“Because Jesus wants us to practice the 
Golden Rule, Yellow Hammer. Because 
he wants us to treat other people like we 
want to be treated ourselves.” 
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Coeducational Colleges 
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ALMA COLLEGE 
Academically superior Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
Rh. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 





ALMA, MICHIGAN 














CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 














CENTRE COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
the FINE ARTS 
Colleges For Men and Women 


On Separate C campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 
WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 








Choose a school witha 
prevailing Christian influence 


Coeducational Colleges 


Women’s Colleges 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 
A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





Men’s Colleges 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Creeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 


A small southern college of distinction. 
Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 


accredited. Christian emphasis. 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 




















WAYNESBIL RG a gage at 
COLLEGE thristian in influence. 


A coeducational liberal 
arts college. We celebrate one hundred years 
of service in 1949, Second semester begins 
February 7, 1949. 
PAUL R. STEWART, President 
Waynesburg, Pa 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presiryterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 














HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation tor business, teaching, « vaching, 
professional and graduate study 











Utah’s 
Tr ’ ~ 
WESTMINSTER 
The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


School of Nursing 











MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited Presbyterian 
Liberal Arts - Home Economics 
Business Administration - Industrial Arts 
Coaching - Church Vocations 


J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Outstanding academically and in inter-colle- 

giate competition. 
Giving sound training to Christian men and 
women of the Northwest. 


Frank F. Warren, President 








PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Spring Class will enter March 19, 1949. 


Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with several colleges 
for B.S. degree. Accredited by the State 
of Illinois and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Also, registered with 
the Board of Regents, University of the 
State of New York. 
For cataloy and admission forms write: 
HENRIETTA FROEHLKE, DIRECTOR 
753 W. Congress St., Chicago 12, Illinois 





























